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Common School Extension.” 


By OssIAN LANG. 


M‘‘Common School Extension” is but another title 
for the story I was privileged to tell the Institute 
of Instruction ten years ago. Then my subject was 
<‘Neglected Opportunities of the Common School.” 
Three years later certain phases of the story had 
developed more clearly, and the revision was placed 
before the Institute, with the inscription, ‘‘The 
School as a Social Center.” This latter title served 
a splendid purpose, and we have not yet outgrown 
the need of having its implications discussed in 
their many practical applications. In the present 
paper, however, let us take it for granted that we 
are all agreed on the desirability of making the 
schools social centers, and that in fact they have 
already become so. To be sure, we are dealing 
with a very recent departure, but who will deny 
its actuality? 

The common school, then, has become the social 
center, and our pleasant task is to consider how its 
social influences can be still further extended and 
intensified. Before we can do this, however, it 
behooves us to look about and take account of what 
is already being done under the auspices of the 
American common school. And I am sure you will 
not take it amiss if in telling you what I know about 
this matter I happen to interject a personal experi- 
ence here and there. It may promote an entente 
cordiale. The heart does aid the understanding. 
And so the more cordiale our entente the better we 
shall understand one another. 

When Horace Mann uttered his classic phrase, 
‘‘The universal education of the people in common 
schools free to all,” he set up a standard broad 
enough and big enough to stand by for many years 
to come. How vast the meaning of that phrase he 
probably never realized. It is a way great phrases 
have, that they project new truths in so illuminative 
a form that these readily become the common 
property of men. But it is only as time goes on 
that the practical implications of these truths are 
admitted one by one. ‘‘The universal education of 
the people in common schools free to all,’’—the uni- 
versality of it is reinforced in every part of the 
phrase. The school is to be not only the gathering 
place of the children, but for the adults as 
well. The education dispensed is not to be limited 
to a narrow curriculum. It is to be universal, 
as extensive as the universe. The school is called 
the common school because all individuals in 
the community have a share in it. It is the one 
thing they own in common. ‘‘Free to all,” to 
the wealthy as well as the poor. It cannot other- 
wise remain a common school. I must avoid 
the temptation to speak of the unsolved problems 
involved in this ‘‘free to all.” But for the sake of 
greater clearness I ought to refer to a few funda- 
mental principles involved in the term ‘‘common 
school.” 

The very nature of the school’s origin involves 
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the co-operation of parents as a vital element. The 
home is—or ought to be—the educational center 
for the child. The school should be the educational 
center for the parents. The school’s purpose is— 
or ought to be—to aid the educational endeavors 
of the home by supplying what it cannot accom- 
plish. Co-operation of the school with the home 
is the real problem here, not co-operation of the 
home with the school. Instead of sorrowing that 
so few parents visit the school, let us regret rather 
that so few teachers visit the parents of their pupils. 
The final responsibility for the education of the 
young rests with the parents. 

Parents’ meetings afford splendid opportunities 
for bringing about intelligent co-operation of home 
and school. They should fitly be held at the school- 
house. Once or twice a year there might be con- 
ferences at which the teachers present for discussion 
the plans the school is trying to carry out in the 
education of the young. My personal opinion is 
that school officers have no right to make radical 
changes in the course of studies without first calling 
a conference of parents to consider the matter. 
Parents are not so perverse as to wish for their 
children evil instead of the good they might have. 
On the contrary, parents as a type are far more 
anxious to give good gifts unto their children than 
are the teachers as a type. They recognize in their 
children their own ideal selves, and are anxious that 
what they themselves could not attain should be 
vouchsafed to these children. Let the parents but 
be convinced of the relative values of the gifts the 
— offers, and they will invariably choose the 

est. 

The school community, however, is composed not 
only of parents and children and teachers. There 
are others vitally interested in the proper conduct 
of the school. Society at large must be able to 
satisfy itself that the school is doing its best to pro- 
mote the common welfare. In deference to the de- 
mands from this direction, if for no other reason, 
the school seeks to give every pupil a bread-winning 
power that will put him on a plane of self-reliance, 
and to instill intelligent and unswerving respect for 
law and order, together with right views of personal 
liberty. The school does more. Its specific purpose 
is the social regeneration of the individual in the 
service of civilization, good citizenship, neighbor- 
liness, and righteousness. 

It is because of these objects that with us in 
America the common schools are by the people 
looked upon as the most profitable investment of 
their taxes. The father who sends his child to school 
is not made to feel that the State is very kind to 
him in supplying educational opportunities. On 
the contrary, the people have learned to recognize 
that the State’s resources are developed by educa- 
tion, and that every educated individual is an im- 
portant addition to the wealth of the State. The 
better educated a man, the greater service he will 
render the State. This is the American creed. 
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Accordingly, a father who sends his child to school 
is contributing to the wealth of the State. He who 
has no child to send has learned to pay his share 
of the school taxes without grumbling and without 
any particular feeling of being virtuous in doing 
so. In sooth the people are awaking to the notion 
that he ought really to be taxed more heavily, not 
having a child to present to the State. 

‘‘Universal education of the people in common 
schools free to all,” not the children only, but all 
the people, young and old, that is the new gospel. 
It is this which really unites the people of a locality. 
It organizes them into an educational community. 
The express purpose of this union and organization 
is the maintaining of a school as the common agency 
for meeting the educational responsibilities which 
naturally rest upon the several families, but whose 
conscientious fulfilment is of vital interest to society, 
and whose sufficiency and efficiency is of funda- 
mental importance to the State. The survival of 
a community in our American civilization depends 
essentially upon the care bestowed on the utiliza- 
tion of the privileges and opportunities supplied 
in the common school. In tke dark past individuals 
united in communities for mutual defense; cunning, 
solidarity, and physical prowess in defensive and 
aggressive union were necessary for survival. At 
present the strife is for the fullest perfection of the 
social individual. The warlike communities have 
given way to the educational communities. The 
fortress was the center in the past. The common 
school is the center to-day. 

The awakening of the common school to a realiza- 
tion of its social responsibilities is of very recent 
origin, so very recent that many localities are still 
rubbing their eyes and urging petulantly for a con- 
tinuance of the night of isolation. They would 
sleep a little longer if they could, but the sun of a 
new ideal has risen and is now high above the hori- 
zon. Social endeavor has become the duty of the 
day, and no individual can shirk his task in the 
common work. 

When the common school was first called into 
existence selfishness was even more active than it 
is now, to prevent its development. An old school- 
master in giving me reminiscences of the struggle 
in the State of New York told me how, as a small 
boy, he with several of his comrades distributed 
hand-bills announcing a meeting at which Horace 
Mann was to speak on the duty of every individual 
in the community to contribute to the support of 
the common school. The boys” experiences were 
exhilarating. From the manner in which their bills 
were received they concluded that they must be 
engaged in an awfully wicked game, and the enjoy- 
ment of it was correspondingly keen. Nor did the 
trouble end with the meeting. On the morning 
after, an irate farmer whose own children had 
passed beyond the school area, caught one of the 
boys unawares, and shook him violently by the 
shoulders, exclaiming, ‘‘You scamp, so you want 
me to pay for your education!” The rest of this 
speech had in it many references to ecclesiastic 
geography. 

The common school was established nevertheless. 
From a place where little children were drilled in 
the three R’s, it slowly developed into an educational 
institution for the young. Story after story was 
added to the structure. The common high school 
came, and the common college followed. 

Nor was the school permitted to remain a mere 
literary center. The thought at its foundation 
would not tolerate such limitation. Demands arose 
for manual work, for nature study, for art instruc- 
tion, for agricultural training, for horticulture, for 
housewifery arts, and other forms of industrial edu- 
cation. These demands were met. And _ that 
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brought up the further question as to the age at which 
education at the common expense should cease. 
Illiteracy and lack of understanding on the part of 
the immigrant foreigner, of American institutions, 
united to throw still more light upon the foundation 
principles of the common school. Society responded 
with night schools and free lectures. More and 
more the necessity developed for transforming the 
common school into a general culture center of the 
community maintaining it. 

A drill station for children in the three R’s, first; 
an educational institution for the young, next; then 
a literary center; then a general culture center for 
young and old, and then a further step forward,—a 
social center, and that added recreation to the for- 
mer endeavors. Nor will the evolution stop here. 
It was fortunate that the people responded so readily 
to the social center principle. This fixed all eyes 
upon a large final outcome rather than upon inter- 
mediate achievements or results. Much obstructive 
discussion was thereby obviated. The kings of the 
earth might not have responded as readily to the 
call of Christianity if they had known that the 
foundation principle of the religion aimed at the 
abolition of all warfare and the establishment of 
universal peace, and that its logic included the 
spread of individualism in the world, a thought so 
fatal to centralization of power and to absolutism. 
So the social center idea would probably not have 
been permitted to establish itself without bitter 
fights. As it was, the development was carried on 
in unobtrusive peacefulness. 

And what will be the next step? My personal 
conclusion is that it will be principally a change in 
the attitude of the people with regard to the utiliza- 
tion of the social opportunities of the school. 

When the common school was first established it 
was looked down upon as a free school for those who 
were unable to pay tuition. Gradually this attitude 
gave way to the more equitable one that attendance 
at the common school is a civic privilege, assuring 
to the pupils a social training which no segregation 
can ever supply even with the most perfect equip- 
ment. The lesson was learned that the children of 
the wealthy were much more in need of common 
school training than the children of the poor, who 
are by necessity trair.ed in social adjustment. 

In like manner, when the night schools were first 
opened, the idea prevailed in self-contented minds 
that these were charitable institutions for the bless- 
ings of which those who attended them should be 
devoutly thankful. At the present time, citizens 
have learned that every community whose night 
schools and free lectures are well patronized is to 
that degree better, more wholesome, more desirable 
to live in. ‘“‘Patronized” is the word. The one 
who attends is the patron, not the one who supplies 
the institution. If the latter would fully under- 
stand this point the social features of the schools 
would develop more quickly yet than they have 
in the last five years. A patronizing attitude on 
the part of teachers and school authorities is a 
hindrance to healthy development. 

The school differs from what is technically known 
as a social settlement in that it belongs to and is 
maintained by the pecple who are enjoying its 
benefits. In the common school they are on their 
own ground. Yet, in comparing the practical 
operation of the social endeavors carried on by 
the common schools with those of the settlements, 
as matters now stand, one would never dream that. 
this was the real difference. In fact, I have ob- 
served mcre patronizing,—or should I say matron- 
izing?—in the so-called play centers, manval train- 
ing workshcps and free baths supplied at public 
expense than in the settlements supported by pri- 
vate generosity. To ke sure, the settlement workers 
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are not spending their own money, and so seem to 
be in a measure sharing the good things supplied 
by others. But even if this narrow point of view 
were the right one, it would still fail to explain why 
the common schools should be less inviting in their 
atmosphere than the settlements. 

- Let us make the school necessary, indispensable, 
useful, lovable, attractive. Alttractive—it must at- 
tract people, young and old, by reason of its lovable- 
ness, its usefulness, its indispensableness. Let us 
invite the people to come. Let us advertise the 
school, yes, advertise it. New York City adver- 
tises its free public lectures and free concerts by 
placards, illumined signs, newspaper notes, hand- 
bills, and other means. The pupils are asked to 
invite their parents and adult friends to come to 
the school in the evening. A small town in New 
England has circulars distributed broadcast, to 
inform the people that certain schools whose loca- 
tion is described have reading-rooms and rooms 
where men may smoke and chat, that the use of 
these rooms is entirely free, that the laborers may 
appear in their work-a-day dress, and that all are 
welcome, welcome, welcome. 

People must feel that they are really wanted, 
that their presence at the school is, in fact, neces- 
sary in order that the school may become a truly 
social center. Only by universal co-operation can 
the desired moral and economic results be achieved. 
In no other manner can new moral and intellectual 
and economic needs be more efficiently developed,— 
needs so essential to the progress of humanity. 

It is this attitude translated into practical activi- 
ties that will draw into the school the people of the 
community. They will be enrolled in classes, lec- 
ture courses, societies for cultural and economic 
improvement. There will be recreation, too. The 
playgrounds will be utilized after school hours for 
games, gymnastics, and rest. Good musical enter- 
tainments and art exhibits will be supplied. There 
will be sewing clubs, household clubs, communal 
gardening, photographic contests, visiting the sick, 
welcoming strangers, an information bureau, mothers’ 
clubs, and fathers’ debating societies. Alumni 
associations will be formed—in fact this will be 
among the first duties of the new school, to keep 
hold of the boys and girls whose names have been 
on the register. It is worth while to follow up these 
young people and keep their interest bound to the 
schools. 

The newcomer into the community will be wel- 
comed by a lookout committee, and he will soon 
find himself at work in attractive and congenial 
surroundings, taking part in the general social 
activities, and deriving his share of pleasure and 
profit therefrom. Every individual will feel that 
however humble the place he occupies in the com- 
munity, he is an essential part of the social organi- 
zation formed around the school. His contribution 
to the general good, however simple, is yet a help 
to the community. His work is no longer a separate, 
special, small thing. Men cannot throw a whole 
soul into the fragment of a fraction unless they can 
see that this fragment is essential to the achieve- 
ment of a great result, a result that is a blessing to 
many. 

The organization—the school community—will 
take pride in its social center. The building will 
be attractive and everything about it will be invit- 
ing. Everything that ingenuity can devise and 
local effort supply will be put in operation as soon 
as its bearings upon the general good is recognized. 
There will be need of a secretary or clerk who will 
give his whole time to the administrative work of 
the community. He will also keep the necessary 
records: The vital statistics of the community— 
births, deaths, removal of families and individuals 
to other districts, enrollment of newcomers—will 
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be gathered by him and will be transmitted to the 
proper authorities. Cases of sickness and distress 
in the community will be reported to him, and he 
will see that they receive practical attention. Pos- 
sibly there will be affiliated with the school a nurses’ 
station. It may be, too, that a new plan can be 
devised for placing orphans in families or with indi- 
viduals in the community; this would be beneficial 
both to the orphans and to those who receive them. 
However, I must not indulge in day-dreams of re- 
sults—that are nevertheless sure to come, as I 
believe. 

Do not misunderstand me. There will be no com- 
pulsory drazging to school of individuals who hap- 
pen to live in the community: We shall simply 
have an open school. And the open school, like 
the Open Door in the Far East, merely permits of a 
freer development of humanity. The possibilities 
will take care of themselves. They are already 
working themselves out. It is no use to shut the 
eyes to the fact that the common school is rapidly 
becoming a central clearing-house for various social 
endeavors that will of necessity enlist many if not 
all the people in the advancement of the common 
welfare. 

Social service will be the ambition characterizing 
the new evolution—social service in its broadest 
and most comprehensive scope—social service identi- 
fied with the highest type of human aspiration— 
social service representing the truest human inter- 
pretation of the divine idea underlying destiny— 
social service expressing best the earnestness of 
man’s endeavor to do the will of the All Father 
which is in heaven. 


A Students’ Aid Society. 
An Excellent Plan. 


The Students’ Aid Society, of Richmond Bor- 
ough, was formed under the guidance of the late 
Oliver D. Clark, while principal of the Curtis High 
School. The purpose of the society is twofold: 
First, to arouse an interest in higher and secondary 
education among the residents of this borough; 
and second, to assist worthy and needy young peo- 
ple to obtain a higher education. 

One of the chief means of promoting the first of 
these objects is thru lectures, to which admission 
shall be free, given by prominent educators and 
other persons of note and authority. 

One of the chief means of promoting the second 
object is thru loans at a low rate of interest, to be 
paid as soon as practicable. 

At a recent meeting the Board of Trustees unani- 
mously passed the following: 

‘‘ Resolved, That a fund shall be raised, to be 
known as the Clark Memorial Fund, the income of 
which s)all be used to assist worthy students in 
such manner as shall be deemed most desirable by 
the Board of Trustees.” 

It seems to the trustees of this society, and to 
others familiar with Mr. Clark and his ambitions, 
that such a fund would be the best possible memorial 
to his life and work. Such a fund would always 
be working in behalf of ambitious and worthy 
young people, for whose welfare Mr. Clark gave 
his life. It is believed that such a memorial will 
be more fitting than a memorial tablet or other 
common form of tribute. 

The officials of the society, and the committee, 
appeal for contributions to this object, with assur- 
ances that the funds will be used carefully and 
wisely. 

Remittances may be made to the treasurer. 

D. L. BARDWELL, President. 


ARTHUR M. HARRIS, Chairman of Committee. 
New Brighton, N. Y. 
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Child Labor and E-ducation.* 


By OWEN R. LOvEJoy, New York City, Acting 
Secretary, National Child Labor Committee. 


Theoretically, we give the average American 
child ten years of schooling. We place him in 
school at six years of age and offer courses of instruc- 
tion that will occupy his time and thought until he 
is sixteen. Practically, we give, I am told, four 
years instead of ten, on the average, releasing the 
child from school at a few months past eleven years 
of age. When we consider the thousands of young 
people who have advantage not only of the high 
school courses, but of the college and university, 
it is obvious that this average of four years is due 
to the fact that many other children receive far 
less than this, perhaps a year or three months, or 
none at all. Why do these children leave school so 
young? Have we prepared them for the duties 
and possibilities of life? I believe two defects in 
our social organization will help to explain: first, 
child labor; second, inadequate instruction. 

Premature labor robs the child of the years and 
opportunity for education. He enters industry 
too young to undertake the more intricate and 
rewarding forms of labor. In default of anything 
in modern industry which can be dignified by the 
term ‘‘apprenticeship,” he is kept for several years 
upon some simple task, which frequently calls into 
requisition but a few muscles, and offers no tech- 
nical development. A report recently published 
in Massachusetts shows that the child who begins 
work at twelve or fourteen years of age, as com- 
pared with one who remains in school until sixteen, 
is permanently handicapped in the pursuit of a 
livelihood. This means, of course, that even those 
who are not injured by accident or exposure are 
compelled to labor thru life at wages which never 
lift them above the poverty line. 

The man employed at labor which barely sus- 
tains life is the least able to offer his children those 
educational advantages contemplated in every 
well-organized community. Frequently the limi- 
tations of his own childhood have rendered him 
incapable of appreciating these opportunities, and 
his very honesty and desire for economic indepen- 
dence lead him to thrust his children into industry 
at the earliest possible moment. This we find 
notably true among some of the foreign races that 
are settling in large numbers in our industrial 
centers. . 

The general attitude of a community towards 
education is directly affected by the presence of 
its children in industry. Where the largest per- 
centage of young children is employed the least 
concern among the people is the equipment or 
maintenance of educational institutions. In a New 
England community two years ago I found that 
with two or three hundred children in the school 
there was no public school building, the place used 
being owned by the textile manufacturing company 
which employed the people of the village. The 
argument used in that community against a higher 
age limit for working children was that the children 
taken out of the factory would have no place to go 
to school. 

The premature labor of children is also, we be- 
lieve, responsible for the backwardness of many 
pupils. New York was startled a short time ago 
by the report of the large percentage of backward 
children in the schools. Then came the later report 
that thousands of these are backward because they 
have defective vision; over 30,000, I believe, of 
97,000 examined. But this is not the root of the 
problem. We want to know why 30,000 children 
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have defective vision. Were they born of abnormal 
parents? Are they having their eyes ruined by 
bending over some piece of home work in their 
miserably lighted tenements, and what are the 
wages they receive? 

An investigation we have just conducted shows 
that in a single school of about 700 pupils, ranging 
in age from six to fourteen years, eighty-three per 
cent. of the children are employed in various 
industries out of school hours. A recent report 
of the New York Department of Labor showed sev- 
eral hundred children from four to fourteen em- 
ployed in home factories in one section of six New 
York City streets. Some of these children were 
reported as working far into the night. 

Inadequate education in turn complicates this 
problem of child labor. Were we to trace the causes 
of truancy, we should find that the child frequently 
becomes a truant because he has been set at tasks 
which fail to interest him mentally, and which 
weary him by physical inaction, and because the 
reports he brings home (a home, perhaps, of limited 
means and almost unlimited ignorance), are ‘reports 
which fail to impress the parents that he is receiv- 
ing anything that will contribute to the family 
income or fit him for industrial productiveness. 

We cannot omit from our educational processes 
the fitting of a child as an economic factor in society. 
This is not a plea for the so-called ‘‘practical”’ as 
against “‘cultural’” education. It is a plea for the 
extension of the best in our educational system 
until it reaches at least a majority of our children. 
Obviously a vast majority of our children are des- 
tined to earn their living in some form of what society 
most needs—productive manual labor. Those who 
at present choose the so-called ‘‘cultural’” educa- 
tion, choose it largely because of its practical bene- 
fits. Why, then, deny this union of culture and 
the practical to those who will live by manual labor 
instead of by some profession? 

In aiming directly to serve the majority of its 
patrons rather than bending its chief energy in an 
attempt to pick out of 100 children the one child 
who may become a college president or a captain 
of industry, our schools will add immeasurably to 
the wealth and joy of the majority, at the same 
time rendering higher service to the one future 
genius who is believed to lurk in every school-room. 

I am not contending that a steel plant shall be 
set up in the school-house, or that a coal breaker 
shall become a feature of the apparatus, But there 
must be at least enough of the practical in the cur- 
riculum of every school to cause the patrons of that 
school to see that it is a part of the life of the com- 
munity. Many of our children are taught the lore 
of ancient Greece and Rome and the chivalry of 
the middle ages, and the physical geography of 
the continents, but as to the dominant industries 
in their own community, and why they are domi- 
nant, and whether there would be an advantage 
in making a change, how much are they taught of 
this? The dominant industry in many a town 
simply engulfs generation after generation of the 
people principally because they are unaware that. 
there is any other way to maintain life than by offer- 
ing themselves up to the mill. 

Such changes as are being made in the educa- 
tional program in many parts of New England, and, 
indeed, thruout the country, are truly cultural, for 
they include the physical as well as the mental 
culture of the individual. 

Our program involves, on the one hand, such re- 
strictive laws as shall entirely prohibit the little 
child from the fields of gainful industry and bring 
him within the range of the school, and on the other 
hand, an educational program which will afford such 
occupation and relaxation that the child will not 
leave school willingly—an education which prepares. 
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the child for self-supporting industry, an education 
which the parent will recognize as preparation for 
higher wage-earning, and which will inspire him with 
sufficient patience to forego the pittance of to-day 
for the higher rewards of to-morrow. This program 
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will be opposed by the tax payer and, indeed, by 
the very people whose benefit from such a reform is 
greatest; but if virtue, intelligence, and industrial 
efficiency constitute the foundation of a democracy, 
we must be willing to pay the price. 





The New Internationalism.* 


By Lucia AMES MEAD. 


Every age is more or less one of transition. But 
sometimes there comes a period so revolutionary 
that after it the world becomes a different world. 
Such a period was the half century that included 
the introduction of gun powder, the discovery of 
America, and the invention of printing. Such a 
period is the one in which we now live when the 
term ‘‘new internationalism” is coined to meet a 
new situation in world history. Whether we look 
to the fateful struggles in Russia and Siberia, in 
which one hundred and twenty millions of people 
are, thru tears and blood, slowly working their way 
to the freedom which we so thoughtlessly enjoy; 
whether we consider the significance of the labor 
movement in Europe, and the gigantic capitalistic 
forces in Europe or America, or the carving up of 
the dark continent by the white races, or the mar- 
velous civilization in South America; whether we 
consider the stupendous advance of Japan or the 
still more significant changes in China which prom- 
ises in twelve years to establish representative gov- 
ernment in a land that comprises one-quarter of the 
population of the globe, wherever we look we see 
that the old order has changed. Never since history 
began were so many hundreds of millions of people, 
consciously and voluntarily altering their political, 
their industrial and social conditions. Democracy, 
steam, and electricity have wrought the miracle. 

He who argues about international relations as 
if they were merely different in degree and not in 
kind from those of a century ago, is as shortsighted 
a person as he who talks of business as if it were 
to-day as it was in the days ere the average man 
had been expropriated from all control over and 
interest in both the machinery that he used and the 
product that he created. 

The steamship and cable, the railroad, telegraph, 
telephone, and modern newspaper and photograph 
have not merely enlarged business and made inter- 
national communication quicker. They have pro- 
duced a moral change. They are forcing nations 
to substitute interdependence for independence. 
Some slight concessions of sovereignty are as in- 
evitable if progress is to continue as they were 
when thirteen colonies began to pave the way for 
forty-seven States, united so as to achieve justice 
with permanent peace from ocean to ocean over 
80,000,000 peoples. 

To meet the new industrial conditions we are 
preparing with manual training, trade schools, and 
technological institutes; to meet the new com- 
mercial needs we are establishing commercial 
courses. But very tardily has it dawned on us that 
for the new international relations we need not only 
trained consuls and diplomats, but a nation of 
citizens trained in home and school to cope with 
conditions unknown to their forefathers. Two 
problems, perhaps greater than any others, the 
twentieth century presents to us, the problem of 
plutocracy and the problem of peace. How to 
suppress one, how to achieve the other, are ques- 
tions to be solved only by a clearer acquaintance 
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with justice and a new passion for justice. Justice 
in the industrial and commercial world means more 
than charity or generosity. Justice in interna- 
tional relations is the prerequisite of peace. 

The emblems on every badge worn by the thou- 
sands of members of the International Peace Con- 
gress in 1904, in Boston, and by the National Con- 
gress last spring, in New York, were not the dove 
or olive branch, but the scales of justice. It is 
precisely because armies and navies never aim to 
bring about a judicial decision that civilization is 
demanding that they be replaced by an international 
police. War is doomed not primarily because it 
causes misery, death, and devastation, but because 
it never can be relied upon to achieve justice and 
because justice can now be achieved in other ways. 

The good tidings of great joy to our generation 
are that, whereas the eighteenth century created 
peace with justice between thirteen States, and 
the nineteenth century created peace with jus- 
tice between forty-five States, the twentieth cen- 
tury is able to achieve peace with justice between 
all the forty-six nations of the globe. The same 
general methods of organization that have pre- 
vented strife between one State and another for 
over 100 years, and that can keep the peace be- 
tween 80,000,000 covering a territory from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, can prevent strife between 
one nation and another. 

Whatever may be said of rebellions, riots, lynch- 
ings, which forms of violence must be left to national 
authorities, international war is not much longer 
to be a last resort between nations. 

The new internationalism is necessitated by new 
social, moral, and industrial relations. The high- 
ways, over which thirty thousand millions of dol- 
lars worth of commerce yearly pass, must be put 
under a rule of law, and made as safe as streets are 
for pedestrians. Captains of industry are beginning 
to demand that disturbers of the world’s peace 
shall be summarily taught that they cannot be 
allowed to obstruct the world’s business, and it is 
dawning on the minds of statesmen that an organ- 
ized world is not only a possibility but a necessity 
and certainty. 

The history that is making this summer at The 
Hague may be more momentous than all of the 
combined wars in every land during the last cen- 
tury. No educator, I believe, can truly under- 
stand his obligation to his pupils who is not able 
to relate this new world movement to his teaching; 
for nothing that this generation can achieve can 
avail unless the rising generation is prepared to 
meet the new demands which science and democracy 
have created. He must understand and appreciate 
much more than he can tell his pupils, if he would 
rightly relate each fact and principle in his teach- 
ing; if he would see the teaching of patriotism, of 
geography, literature, all related to and transfig- 
ured by the new elements which are entering into 
our modern consciousness. 

The school must not only interpret this growing 
consciousness of human brotherhood but must 
perhaps be the chief instrument in its realization; 
for it is largely an intellectual matter, and therefore 
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something which neither Church nor home is fitted 
to teach so well as the school. Many a man who 
is devoted to family and Church and country is a 
rank skeptic as to any possibility of ever ending 
war, and is confident that only a great navy can 
assure his country from invasion. He, if a citizen 
of the United States in school-boy days a quarter of 
a century ago, was allowed to grow up with a notion 
that King George’s folly toward the colonists was 
approved by England, that England was all wrong, 
and the colonists all right in the revolution, and that 
politeness forbids mentioning Lexington or Inde- 
pendence Day when talking to English friends lest 
they might be sensitive. It was this ignorance 
which ignored Chatham, Fox, and Burke, and the 
noble Englishmen who <‘rejoiced that the colonies 
had resisted’; it was strange forgetfulness of 
American Tories, and failure to recognize that the 
war was between the progressive and retrogressive 
parties on both sides the Atlantic that chiefly caused 
that week of brewing belligerency a dozen years 
ago over the first Venezuelan affair. Our citizens 
did not realize then as they are now beginning to 
do, that English children are taught to admire 
George Washington and to understand the Revolu- 
tion just as we understand it. 

Not only must past history be taught so as to 
encourage the judicial mind and prevent national 
prejudices, but the history that is now making in 
the direction of world organization must be under- 
stood. The logical steps must be made familiar 
to every boy and girl who is old enough to under- 
stand the meaning of executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative functions. He must be taught that peace be- 
tween cities and States comes only by organization; 
that it involves no miraculous change in human 
nature, and does not demand for its accomplishment 
the regeneration and education of the ignorant masses 
of the globe. It involves only the intelligent co- 
operation of the most influential in a few leading 
nations. Less than one hundred men in 1787 worked 
out in four months the scheme for a United States. 
One million statesmen, editors, and teachers working 
to inspire one hundred and fifty delegates in two 
or three successive Hague Conferences could produce 
a united world in which rival armies and navies 
would be useless and would disappear. We, as 
belonging to two of these leading nations, have 
a peculiar responsibility. Should England and 
America, which has settled every difficulty for ninety 
years by judges or commissions or diplomats, agree 
to settle all future difficulties in the same manner, 
and to invite any nation that liked to join them in 
a similar compact, and together to ostracize any 
other nation that refused to arbitrate a difficulty 
with any one of these, we should see the speedy 
end of war. France would readily join us two, and 
these three nations standing together and cutting 
off commerce, mails, and diplomatic relations with 


any recalcitrant nation, could bring her speedily - 


to terms without any threat of bloodshed. Organ- 
ized, passive resistance is the mightiest of weapons. 
It touches every purchaser and seller, while a battle- 
ship affects only a coast town. No nation would 
hold out a week against it if two or three nations 
even threatened it. It would become the last re- 
sort instead of war. The Hague Court, as Justice 
Brewer of our Supreme Court has well said, will 
never need armed force to compel compliance to 
its decisions. 

The power of neutralization of weak 8 owe oy by 
mutual consent of the delegates at a World Con- 
gress, is one of the least understood and most power- 
ful preventatives of war. Should we neutralize 
our dangerous and expensive insular possessions, 
and give them independence, we could at once lessen 
our navy one-half. Norway and other small com- 
munities are asking for neutralization that they 
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may secure protection and devote all their income 
to internal improvements. 

Let money loans, like guns, be made contraband 
of war, and that alone would almost end war. 
Neither Russia nor Japan could have fought had it 
not been for borrowed capital. 


What are the necessary steps to world peace? 
First, a regular World Congress, advisory at the 
outset, but gradually enlarging its functions. Sec- 
ond, a general treaty of arbitration to be entered 
into by all the signatory powers at The Hague as 
inclusive in its scope as possible. This must be 
enlarged until it eventually pledges all nations to 
send all quarrels to the World Court. Pending the 
settlement of all questions between nations by 
diplomacy, or by judicial procedure, these follow- 
ing measures are of vital importance. One is a 
pledge that before declaration of hostilities difficul- 
ties between nations shall be examined by friendly 
nations and a peaceful solution suggested, as hap- 
pened in the case of the North Sea disaster two years 
ago, which was satisfactorily ended by a commission 
sitting in Paris. Another measure is immunity 
from capture of private property at sea in time of 
war. This, as Sir Robert Reid has declared, would 
relieve England of the necessity of a great navy, 
to protect her merchant marine. When England 
lowers her navy all other nations can afford to fol- 
low suit. Lastly, the measure for which the Czar 
called the First Hague Conference to consider— 
the lessening of the burden of militarism. The 
First Hague Conference was called to discuss dis- 
armament. It began without premeditation, and by 
attacking the wrong end of the problem, compelled 
it to be reserved to a later time until its logical 
—-* permanent Tribunal could be estab- 
ished. 

Under the initiative of England and the United 
States a mild proposition for limitation of arma- 
ments it is hoped will have a fair and earnest dis- 
cussion by the Second Hague Conference, to which 
all the forty-six nations of the earth have been 
invited. This question is the only one I have men- 
tioned at which certain nations balk. Unless the 
men of insight and courage in Great Britain and 
the United States invite in following the noble 
leadership of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in 
te osing a discussion of the limitation of war 

udgets, a precious opportunity will be lost to les- 
sen the mad race toward national bankruptcy on 
which we are all now bent. The twentieth century 
teacher must put before his pupils a new motto— 
‘In time of Peace, prepare for peace,” and his best 
illustration will be that unprotected borderline 
between the United States and British America; 
which ninety years ago was by mutual consent made 
safe by the argument to permit no battleships or 
forts along the whole border line. 

The teacher must himself know what an organ- 
ized world involves, and the steps by which it is to 
be reached. Every year as Peace Day—the eigh- 
teenth of May—comes round, let him take as much 
time to tell of The Hague Tribunal and Hague 
Conference on that one day as he does to tell the 
story of wars on each of fifty other days in the 
school year. Let the whole study of human rela- 
tions in commercial geography, literature, and 
history be transfigured by the spirit of Peace Day, 
and thus with Christmas and memorial days may 
its teachings of the great new possibilities of peace 
and justice illumine the lessons of all other days. 


Work has begun on four great wharves at Kohe, 


Japan. Each is to be 1,200 feet long and 360 feet 
wide. The average depth of water will be thirty- 
six feet. Nineteen large steamers will be able to 
berth at one time. The estimated cost is $8,500,000. 
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Some New Demands Which the Progress of Mankind 
Makes Upon Education.” 


By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Massachusetts. 


It is needless to say that we live in a strenuous 
age. It needs no argument to prove that this is 
an age of change. It may well be called a transi- 
tion period from the ancient regime to the unknown 
future. 

One statement, however, of vast importance is 
clear. This is an era of educational progress. 
Great changes are manifest in the schools, and 
especially in their curricula, as well as in matters 
of science, invention, and philosophy. 

Education—and by this I refer especially to the 
public school system—has come to be an important 
part of governmental economy. Great schemes for 
the good of the public are carried on by taxation. 
The property of the municipality and of the State 
is taxed to promote the public good, in all directions. 

Property is taxed for a police force; for a fire 
department; for highways; to defray expenses of 
courts; to pay salaries of public officers; to sup- 
port schools, and various other purposes, all relat- 
ing to the public welfare. Of all these public utili- 
ties the cost of the schools is perhaps greater than 
that of any other department. 

A typical New England town shows a larger ap- 
propriation for its schools, exclusive of new school 
buildings, than for its police, highways, and fire 
departments combined. Indeed, its school appro- 
priations are forty per cent. of its expenditures. 

It is plainly evident, therefore, that the schools 
should be studied with great care, to put them on 
the highest possible plane of efficiency. Especially 
is this true in a period of transition from old courses 
to new methods, such as characterize the present 
age. Education is not a modern idea. Some sys- 
tem is found everywhere among the ancients. 

Egypt had her plan of educationg the young. 
So had Persia hers. The Jewish nation boasted of 
a famous system, especially of the home, or family 
education. The Greeks had a system of their own. 
The Romans had theirs. Scotland was not without 
her schools. England and other countries might 
be mentioned. But it was -left for the English 
colonies along our Atlantic slope, beginning nearly 
three centuries ago, to develop a full, free system 
of public schools for all the children. 

We can see clearly to-day that the education of 
the masses is essential to the welfare, if not to the 
existence, of a republic. But our forefathers in 
those distant colonial times had no aspirations after 
a republic, or any sort of democratic institutions, 
except as colonies of Great Britain. Yet, for some 
reason, difficult to explain at this day, they fore- 
saw the necessities that would come and at a very 
early date after their first planting here, they laid 
the foundation of our present justly exalted Ameri- 
can system of education in the hands of the State 
there it has remained, and there we find it to-day. 

The old watchword was this: ‘‘The property of 
the State shall be taxed to educate the children of 
the State.” This American system is based on the 
following principles: 

1. The State or local government shall establish, 
control, and maintain the schools. 

2. These schools are to be supported by taxation. 

3. The schools shall be open to all the children 
of all classes of citizens. 

And we have more recently added a fourth. 

4, Education must be compulsory for all children. 

This idea and this plan for the education of all 
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the children of the State was new—was original. It 
began in the old Bay State, in the suburbs of what 
is now the city of Boston. 

In a ‘“‘town meeting” in the town of Dorchester, 
held on the 20th of May, 1639, it was voted that 
“There shall be a rent of twenty pounds a year, for 
ever, imposed upon Tomson’s Island, to be paid 
per every person that hath proprietie-in the said 
Island, . . . and this towards the maytenance of a 
school in Dorchester.” The author of the ‘‘ History of 
Dorchester” says: *‘So far as the writer is in- 
formed, this was the first public provision made 
for a free school in the world by a direct tax or 
assessment on the inhabitants of a town.” 

This action by the town imposed a tax on Thomp- 
son’s Island, which had already been divided among 
the freemen of the town. But it was a special tax. 
It was not yet a tax upon all of the property of the 
town, tho, doubtless, on all the free-holders. 

In January, 1645, the town of Dedham, adjoin- 
ing Dorchester, levied a direct tax on the property 
of the town for the support of a public school. 
Soon after this, schools were established in various 
towns. In 1647 a law was passed by the General 
Court of Massachusetts; requiring every town of 
fifty householders to maintain a master to teach 
reading and writing, and every town of one hundred 
householders to maintain a grammar school. 

Here was the beginning of the public school sys- 
tem in the United States. From New England it 
spread westward, and soon after our great Civil War 
of 1861-1865, the system had become established 
by law in every State in the Union. 

At first, the ‘‘common schools,” as they were 
properly called, taught the three R’s: ‘“‘Readin’”— 
‘*Ritin’”—and ‘ Rithmetic.”’ 

This course of instruction was not new, for his- 
tory tells us that in ancient Athens the school cur- 
riculum included reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
in some cases, drawing and geography. I need not 
continue this history of education in America 
further, except to say that the progress of the 
schools was slow till within the last half century, 
or more. The modern renaissance began with the 
advent of Horace Mann. He was the Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education for twelve 
years, prior to the middle of the last century. 

For more than fifty years many educators have 
placed great stress upon what they have been 
pleased to call ‘The New Education.” A careful 
study, however, of the history of schools in past 
ages will show that many things claimed as New 
are really Old. ' , 

The subject to be discussed in this paper is not 
the so-called ‘‘New Education,” but it is the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What does the present age require to be 
taught in the schools, which was not needed in past 
times?” ae 

1. I mention, first of all, Industrial Training. In 
my boyhood young men learned trades. No one 
could be an approved journeyman workman in any 
trade till he had served his full time as an appren- 
tice. Thus the various trades, as, the blacksmith, 
the silversmith, the carpenter, the shoemaker, were 
manned by: skilled workmen. To-day all this is 
changed. The invention of labor-saving machines, 
the multiplication and improvement of tools, and 
various other causes, have produced a modern 
system of Division of Labor, by which nearly every 
sort of a workman is merely an adjunct to a machine, 
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and very little of the apprentice system remains. 

It becomes, therefore, almost of a necessity that 
every boy should know how to use tools, how to 
make simple things, how to use his hands, how to prac- 
tice the various parts of his muscular system. 

Moreover, it is believed to-day that even in the 
past it would have been better to have had in the 
schools disciplinary instruction in manual training. 

2. I mention in the next place the necessity of a 
more systematic plan of Nature Study. It may be 
said that for a long time the study of Nature, or the 
principles of Elementary Science, especially of 
Physics, has been pursued in some manner in the 
schools. But, if this were true, still the way the 
subject was presented appears not only meager, 
but decidedly faulty. The advantages of Nature 
Study are manifold. The study of natural phe- 
nomena has a powerful influence in training the 
powers of observation, perception, and even ap- 
perception. Nature Study gives us a vast fund 
of useful knowledge and by it the moral faculties 
are steadily cultivated. 

3. The next thing to be mentioned in this list 
may perhaps be objected to as not new, since it was 
insisted upon more or less in various ancient sys- 
tems of education. But it only needs to be said 
that until recently it has scarcely had any place at 
all in our modern system of education. I refer to 
the careful, continued, scientific study of Drawing 
and Designing. The great change which has re- 
cently come over our modern civilization, the pass- 
ing from the simple life of the fathers to the strenu- 
ous, complicated modes of to-day, have made it 
practically a necessity that every child should be 
able to draw—not merely to make flat drawings, 
but perspective, light and shade, plans, designs, 
and other forms of the art, and all in a correct, a 
scientific manner. I need not dwell upon this 
topic. Its importance is now generally admitted. 

A more careful knowledge, and a more correct 
use of the English language. Language should be 
the vehicle of thought. By language we inherit the 
wealth of thought from all past ages. Talleyrand 
is reported to have said that language was invented 
to conceal one’s thoughts. That might do for Talley- 
rand, but any American ought to be above that 
level. The wrong understanding of words, or their 
wrong interpretation, has too often been the cause 
of expensive litigation. We are apt to read into 
some passage of literature what the writer never 
intended. Thru sheer ignorance plain sentences 
are often misinterpreted. Witness the toast at a 
Woman’s Club: 

‘‘Woman: Without her, man is a Savage.” 

But the ignorant toast-mistress read it: 

‘*“Woman, without her man, is a Savage.” 

Or, observe the new rendering of the passage in 
Shakespeare’s play, “Othello,” in the dialog with 
Iago, which the ‘‘hanger-on”’ in a Western barroom 
gave to Edwin Booth: 

“‘But, isn’t he honest?” 
read: ‘‘Honest, my lord?” Now this Westerner 
read in this way: ‘‘Honest! My Lord!” A clear, 
cogent, correct use of the mother-tongue is vastly 
more important in these days of modern, civilized, 
and complicated life than in the immediate or re- 
mote past. : 

In one respect great advancement has recently 
been made. I refer to the art of writing good Eng- 
lish. The relative number of reputable authors 
and writers for the press, and the amount of letter- 
writing have greatly increased. . 

But there is another branch of the subject where 
a decided advance ought to be made. I refer to 
the better use of good language in the art of con- 
versation. Clean cut and clear conversation would 
appear to be numbered among the lost arts. We 
hear sometimes of some private schools—young 
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ladies’ seminaries—-trying to teach how to converse, 
but for some reason the success does not seem to 
be great—I fancy, what is most needed is distinct 
articulation, clear enunciation, a low pitch, and a 
proper use of the voice. All this may be accom- 
plished and—shall I say it?—ought to be accom- 
plished in the schools. 

But, I cannot find time to discuss this topic as 
I would, had I the entire hour for it. 

One hundred years ago the fathers paid less atten- 
tion to speech, and, indeed, it was pardonable at 
that time, but now, in our new and too hurried life, 
with the advance that civilization has made, far 
greater attention to a cultivated and accurate use 
of language is an absolute necessity. The sooner 
the schools realize this and take measures to secure. 
the much-needed results, the better for the schools. 

5. For my fifth point I mention the necessity for 
a saner and more logical teaching of history, espe- 
cially modern history, and most particularly the 
history of our own country and our own nation. 
Not to dwell upon this topic which is to-day fre- 
quently presented to the teachers, and omitting, 
for want of time, other subjects which might prop- 
erly be here introduced, I pass to the last topic on 
my program—a sort of climax to what has preceded 
—the most important demand which the progress 
of civilization makes upon our schools to-day, viz.: 

6. The necessity of instructing the young people 
in the matter of our international relations—the 
true internationalism—the coming World Unity. 

The century just passed has been characterized 
by unusual material developments. It has been 
a century of inventions, especially in the way of 
labor-saving machines and improvements in trans- 
portation and communication. In the provinces of 
‘‘ Artificial Heat,” ‘‘Artificial Light,’ “‘Food,” 
“Clothing,” ‘‘Transportation,’’ and ‘“‘Communica- 
tion,” great strides have been made. But probably 
the largest and broadest advantages to mankind 
have come from the last two mentioned, ‘‘Trans- 
portation” and ‘‘Communication.” The railroads 
and steamship lines, together with the telegraph 
lines, ocean cables, and the telephone, have trans- 
formed completely the methods and processes of 
modern commerce. Rapid transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight, and instantaneous communica- 
tion over the whole world, has brought the nations 
very near together, and immensely increased the 
commercial relations between all countries. The 
consequence of all this is to make the world seem 
smaller, to bring the nations nearer together, to 
make the people of one country better acquainted 
with the people of other lands, and knowing each 
other better they inevitably have a higher regard 
for one another. The entire tendency of this con- 
dition, in addition to increased commerce, is to pro- 
mote international peace and to prevent wars. 

Another element tends to effect the same result. 

The inventive genius of man has in recent years 
greatly changed the implements of warfare and 
made them far more deadly and destructive. The 
new rifled, breach-loading muskets, the use of smoke- 
less powder, the heavy artillery ordnance which 
will carry shot and shell from five to ten miles, the 
modern leviathans called war vessels, and the sub- 
marine inventions, and other changes in military 
and naval affairs, have really rendered wars between 
nations suicidal. These modern improvements 
have so increased the expenses of war that a long-con- 
tinued contest between two great nations would 
impoverish, if not bankrupt, them both. 

In illustration, let us refer to the recent war be- 
tween Russia and Japan. President Roosevelt’s 
movement for peace was decidedly aided by the 
fact that both those nations found it difficult to 
borrow funds sufficient to continue the war. 

But another important change is to be noted. I 
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refer to the change in public opinion; the rapid and 
universal growth of the peace sentiment. I have 
watched this movement for international peace 
closely for a score of years, and a single decade ago 
it would have been impossible to imagine that in 
the short space of ten years such a change as has 
come in public sentiment could possibly take place 
in the minds of government officers and the peo- 
ples of the leading nations of the world. The move- 
ments which brought about the First Hague Con- 
ference and the grand results of that Conference, 
all show clearly that a saner view now prevails of 
how international differences can be honorably 
settled by arbitration, with far greater justice than 
by the arbitrament of war. Moreover, arbitration 
is much less expensive and leaves a greater feeling 
of good-will and friendship between the nations 
concerned. The establishment of a permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, was a long step 
forward looking to ‘‘Peace on earth, good-will to 
men.’ After the Court had been established, then 
the question came: ‘‘Will the nations agree to 
leave their disputes to be settled by peaceful arbi- 
tration?” Since the establishment of The Hague 
Court, a number of important cases of difficulty 
have been settled by it, and in every case the de- 
cision has been cordially agreed to by the contend- 
ing parties. Still further: already forty-four arbi- 
tration treaties have been concluded by which 
nations have agreed to leave future difficulties to 
The Hague tribunal or settlement. Thirty-eight 
of these treaties were between nations of Europe 
and six of them between South American and 
European countries. Fifteen or more European 
nations were concerned in these treaties. Quite 
recently international agreements have been made 
by Japan with Great Britain, Russia, and France. 

The Second Hague Conference is now in session, 
and the people of the whole world are anxious to 
see what forward steps will be taken by the delegates 
from all the nations. 

It is evident that this entire movement contem- 
plates a gigantic change in the status of the whole 
world. Hitherto, from the earliest periods of his- 
torical records, the annals of the nations have been 
filled with the details of wars. History tells us 
that the Temple of Janus was closed but once dur- 
ing all the centuries from the beginning of the 
Roman Empire till the time of Chirst, and that the 
time of that closing was more than three centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Europe 
seems to have been one great battlefield, so that 
wars and fightings were almost continuous down 
thru the ages, as the Hundred Years’ War and the 
Thirty Years’ War would indicate. 

Let us hope that by the spread of intelligence and 
especially thru the influence of the schools, the love 
of peace and the opposition to wars will increase 
until all the nations shall sing the song of the angels 
on the plains of Bethlehem nearly two thousand 
years ago: 

‘Glory be to God in the highest, 
And on earth, peace, good-will towards men.” 

Now the question comes directly to us, fellow 
teachers,—‘‘ What can we do to hasten the coming 
of that promised millennium?” If wars shall ever 
be done away, and “‘peace on earth” ever come, 
that glorious consummation must be brought about 
thru the teaching of peace principles to the young. 

It is only within a very recent period that teachers 
have begun to realize their duty and their responsi- 
bility in this matter. At present there seems to 
be a gentle ripple upon the waters, but no great 
waves have yet come dashing up against the shores 
of government, to influence legislation. Yet the 
schools in quite a respectable number of the States 
have already begun to celebrate the first of May 
as Peace Day. Here and there we hear of churches 
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and Sunday-schools observing Peace Sunday. But 
it is high time that the teachers and the schools of 
the United States and of Canada should all observe 
this day with appropriate exercises in the interest 
of this international peace movement. 

I greatly fear that America is yet behind nations 
of Europe in this matter. We hear of large peace 
associations among the teachers in the cities of 
France and in that country there is a flourishing 
general association of teachers, organized for ‘the 
promotion of correct international ideas upon this 
peace movement,” which association is rapidly 
informing the teachers as to how they can best 
instruct their pupils in this great reform. 

True patriotism embraces the whole world. He 
who looks and labors for the highest good of all 
nations is doing his best for his own nation, while 
he who, by his negligence, allows another nation 
to dwindle and retrograde is, at the same time and 
by the same course, hindering his own nation from 
going forward, and helping it to go backward. The 
greatest good of the greatest number is the proper 
motto for all legislative and executive action. This 
applies equally to States, the nation, and the world. 
“The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of 
thee; or again, the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. And whether one member suffereth, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member is honored, 
all the members rejoice with it.” The highest good 
and the greatest development of all nations will 
best promote our own nation, whichever nation it be. 

“The fatherhood of God” proclaims ‘‘ the brother- 
hood of men.” 

The teaching of geography and history furnish 
us grand opportunities to give the right kind of bias 
upon this subject. The time was when the writers 
of the history of our country were so far from being 
unprejudiced that they could scarcely refrain from 
expressions of bitterness towards the mother coun- 
try. Of late, there has been a great improvement 
in this regard. The people of England have always 
been friendly to this country both in Colonial times 
and in later years. Our recent writers have shown 
a better spirit, and the later books on American 
history are far superior to the earlier ones. The 
tendency now, year by year, is in the right direction. 

To-day it is generally recognized that in teaching 
the history of our country less stress should be 
placed upon the details of wars and more upon the 
triumph of peace. It is common now to pass over 
the minute accounts of battles, and to amplify 
invention, improvements in living, in social customs, 
education, and morals. So, too, in geography. Re- 
cent years have shown a striking advance in our 
knowledge of the world’s people and our apprecia- 
tion of their worth and work. Here is a grand 
opportunity to turn the thoughts of the rising gen- 
eration to more friendly feelings and greater respect 
for the various races and peoples of the world in 
which we live. 

The world’s relations, nation to nation, are im- 
improving, and very much can be done by teachers 
of youth everywhere towards bringing about the 
time long since dreamed of by poets and seers, when, 
not like the prophecy of Joel (Joel iii. 10) who tells 
the people to ‘“‘Beat your plowshares into swords, 
and your pruning-hooks into spears”; but rather 
like the later counter prophecy cf Isaiah and of 
Micah (Isaiah ii. 4, and Micah iv. 3) ‘‘The God of 
Jacob shall teach us His ways and we will walk in 
His paths ...and He will judge between the 
nations, and will decide concerning many peoples; 
and they shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

It is the plain duty of all teachers to be peace- 
makers—‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers!”’ 
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The Function of Manual Training.* 
By Supt. J. STANLEY BROWN, Joliet, Ill. 


History records the fact that John Locke, whose 
life was comprehended between 1632 and 1704, did 
not believe in public education, nor in a public 
school; but he was the first to advocate manual 
training, and that for children of the laboring classes 
of England. The subject had small meaning then, 
and it has waited more than a century and a half 
before it could begin to show something of its mean- 
ing and its function. Because the subject is some- 
what undeveloped and in a condition of progression, 
no mere definition made to-day would contain all 
the truth to-morrow. The méaning, however, is 
growing in extension, and has, we think, passed the 
stage of development when it is often referred to 
as a fad. 

The performance of laboratory experiments re- 
quiring careful and accurate manipulation of ap- 
paratus is manual training. The making of maps, 
the making of models, drawings, the manipulation 
of the typewriter, etc., etc., are in the broad sense 
manual training. In the narrower sense you must 
not speak of manual training unless you have in 
mind the shop, the forge, the lathe, the chisel, the 
hammer, the plane, the saw, ete. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that to such work is applied hand train- 
ing, because the hand does not perform its function, 
nor does it act at all except in response to the power 
behind the hand; and so manual training becomes 
mind training, and unless it is so and continues to 
be true, manual training has lost its chief function. 

What does manual training mean? It means 
that we have one more avenue thru which to make 
an appeal to the boy and girl whom we have failed 
to reach by other means. It means that the build- 
ing power of a superintendent of construction, or 
some kind of engineer, may begin to unfold in the 
child while in the elementary school. It means that 
for hundreds the life’s plan and purpose are deter- 
mined by touching the mainspring of the child or 
youth’s chief interest. It means that the boy of 
mechanical turn does not leave the school or play 
truant in order to go into a shop or factory to see 
how things are made. It means that the boy or 
girl gets a broader, more practical notion of the value 
of personal service. 

It means the awakening of the boy to possibili- 
ties of a technical education, and of the girl to the 
possibilities of and the completest meaning of 
domestic science and household art. 

It means a physical exercise accompanied by 
hard thinking and reasoning with concrete things. 

It means that the recipient becomes a former of 
things. Horace Mann says that for all that grows, 
one former is worth one hundred reformers. If 
manual training were systematically taught in all 
public schools thruout the course, we would soon 
see the number of reform institutions for boys and 
girls reduced, truancy would very largely disap- 
pear, and we would observe both a moral and intel- 
lectual uplift. 

Manual training is not all of education, nor can 
any one be completely educated by pursuing this 
subject only. This is only one phase of education, 
and will, of course, receive great emphasis at the 
hands of its ardent devotees. If education is the 
life which fits for complete living, education itself 
must be complete, not segmental, not fragmentary. 

It is estimated that more than three-fourths of 
the American people earn their living by some kind 
of hand labor. If we maintain, then, that all people 
should be self-supporting, it is plainly one function 
of manual training to make the citizen self-support- 
ing. We say that about the only democratic insti- 
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tution left in America is the public school. Manual 
training will increase the democratic principle by 
lending dignity to manual toil. When this work 
is properly presented, we find the son whose parents 
dwell beside the asphalt, and the other son whose 
parents live just outside the factory gate, interested 
in the same piece of work, wearing the same kind of 
working equipment. The air of American democ- 
racy pervades the room, and it is certain that the 
aristocrat would soon be stifled if he attempted to 
change the condition. 

We have boasted in the presence of foreign repre- 
sentatives that we have no caste system, no classes, 
no titled aristocracy in America; but we cannot 
continue to so speak for an indefinite period unless 
we train to the highest point of efficiency the eighty 
per cent. who earn their living by toil with hand 
and brain. We must extend the number of phases 
of education, the number of lines of work likely to 
appeal to different young men and women, thereby 
increasing to the highest point their life’s efficiency. 

All boys and girls, if properly studied by parents 
and teachers, will exhibit a preference for some 
particular line of work, and it ought to be the exalted 
privilege of teachers in our secondary schools to 
assist the boys and girls in determining what they 
ean best do as their life’s work. The boy’s bent 
cannot be known by reading or talking about some- 
thing; it cannot be determined by the study of 
the lives of great men and women, no matter how 
valuable such a study may be. It must be deter- 
mined very largely by the boy himself when he is 
brought into close personal contact with the differ- 
ent lines of interest represented in our different 
phases of education. 

The mill, the shop, the factory, the counting- 
house, the office, etc., all make their appeal to the 
youth, but only one will touch the mainspring of 
the boy’s life, and that not until some phase of 
education has opened up the mind of the boy so 
that he realizes the significance of the associations 
of mill, shop, factory, lawyer’s office, or physician’s 
office. Life now means a single, definite purpcse, 
and if manual training never does anything more 
for the youth than to act as one of the agencies 
in helping him to know his bent in life, the name of 
Locke and all his successors who have in any way 
contributed to this cause ought to be forever held 
in sacred memory. 

All the subjects of the curriculum may be roughly 
divided into two classes; the one is the progres- 
sively living studies; the other is the retrogres- 
sively dying studies; the one is invited to the front, 
leads the van, and finds its defense in the ever- 
increasing demands for its enlargement; the other 
is relegated to the rear, brings up the procession 
but with little enthusiasm. Manual training be- 
longs to the first class, is daily increasing its defen- 
ders, and is rapidly taking a position of domination. 

Manual training came to America by way of pro- 
test against the one course of study for all, regard- 
less of past, present, or future condition or expecta- 
tion, and was preceded and followed by other 
phases of education, each seeking to meet the needs 
of the individual. This has been done, but in the 
doing it has been found impossible to have students 
take all the work offered as in the earlier time, and 
so in response to a demand to meet this condition, 
the elective system was introduced, at first sparingly, 
but latterly in large measure in both the school and 
the college. The claims of the individual have been 
recognized, and because of this and other things 
which have come with the elective system, spe- 
cialization has necessarily been moved down to the 
point where free election begins. 

The course in agriculture, the industrial course, 
and the commercial course, have all made their 
contributions to the fund of knowledge, enabling 
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the youth to choose wisely his work and according 
to his greatest interest, but no study has made such 
great contribution in this solution of the problem 
as has manual training. 

For many the solution of the ever troublesome 
question of interest is found in manual training, and 
not only so, for many have magnified many times 
their interest in all their other work because of that 
particular interest created in manual training. 

My observation and experience shows that many 
students do better work carrying sixteen hours’ 
work, with four additional hours in manual train- 
ing, than they do if they omit the four hours’ work 
in manual training. 

The youth can never have complete education 
unless the mainsprings of his life are touched, and 
thereby made to respond in the process of growth. 
Growth begins not in stagnation, but in activity. 
Manual training furnishes an indispensable part in 
any complete education, because body, mind, and 
soul are affected directly or indirectly by manual 
training when properly presented. Hand and brain, 
muscle and intellect, body and mind cannot be 
trained as distinct and independent entities, altho 
it is conceded that one of these pairs may be affected 
in a maximum degree, and the other at the same 
time in a minimum degree. Manual training will 
contribute its legitimate and indispensable share 
to a symmetrical development of the individual, 
and to a harmonious growth of the body and all the 
mental faculties. 

This harmony and symmetry need not be, and in 
very rare cases will be a life continuity, but we are 
having in mind in this discussion of the place and 
value of manual training, the youth about twelve 
or thirteen years old who has done six years of well- 
planned work as a child in the elementary school, 
and is now beginning his next six years of work in 
his youth stage of the secondary school. We are 
gradually, and sometimes, I think unconsciously, 
reducing the number of years of preparation, pre- 
ceding specialization. 

If this is true it is because the increase in the 
fields or phases of education has enabled pupils, 
parents, and teachers by co-operative effort to de- 
termine earlier the bent of the student. 

We often fail to reckon with heredity in assizn- 
ing or advising a student to do manual training 
work. If the youth’s antecedents for generations 
have been intimately connected with machine, or 
shop, or mill, the slumbering talent may never be 
aroused and cultivated unless some phase of edu- 
cation is forthcoming which will best and soonest 
bring out this talent. 

Many a first-class machinist has been utterly 
ruined by the advice of someone to enter the pro- 
fession of law or medicine. Far better have in so- 
ciety a good carpenter, a good molder, a good mason, 
a good machinist, with a good general education 
extending to the middle of the secondary school 
period, than to turn loose on society one more 
quack, one more shyster, and one more Ichabod 
Crane. Manual training is exceedingly valuable 
in helping to determine what is the line of greatest 
usefulness for the young man and young woman. 

The variety of manual training may be selected 
to fit the particular needs of the community, 2. e., 
if the town and the people at large are devoted 
mainly to industries requiring a knowledge of 
wood-working, the course in manual training may 
be planned with especial reference to this dominant 
industry. This local flavor is of practical benefit, 
but it must not dominate the course maker of the 
school. 

The making of useful things at all stages of the 
work is more important than shaping the work 
to meet the particular demands of the locality. 
The making of useful things has much to do with 
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the making of men, and all educators in sympathy 
with, and out of sympathy with manual training 
must sooner or later admit this fact and arrange 
their courses of study accordingly. 

The word ‘“‘service”’ contains the quintessence of 
the newest and best education. Manual training 
very largely performs its function and manifests 
its broadest meaning in training most directly for 
real, every-day service. 

We have attempted to show that manual training 
originated in the mind of John Locke, who was 
opposed to any kind of public school, but thought 
the children of the laboring classes might be bene- 
fited by manual training. The subject to-day has 
passed the fad stage, and is among those subjects 
whose content changes rapidly because they are 
continuously progressive. 

The meaning and function of manual training 
are growing broader as better understanding of the 
child-mind is shown. It is estimated that more 
than three-fourths of the American people earn 
their living by doing work with their hands. If we 
maintain that the ideal citizen should be self-sup- 
porting, it is clear that manual training ought to 
be found and given a prominent place in public 
education. 

Horace Mann said that for all that grows one 
former of things is worth one hundred reformers. 
Manual training means that one great field of edu- 
cation appealing especially to the mechanically 
inclined, must be cultivated. It means that one 
more broad avenue of approach to the youth is 
open to the teacher. It means one more line of 
work towards perpetuating a true democratic spirit 
in public education. 

No life ever reaches its upward limit of usefulness 
unless early in its growth some well-defined work 
suited to that life is marked out to be done. Con- 
centration counts for more than dissipation of 
energy. 

Manual training performs one of its greatest 
functions in assisting the youth to determine what 
is his work, and thereby makes a great contribution 
to human happiness. Hand and brain, muscle and 
intellect, cannot be trained as separate entities, altho 
one of these pairs may be affected in a maximum 
degree, while another at the same time is affected 
in a minimum degree. 

The youth can never have complete education 
unless the mainsprings of his life are touched, and 
thereby made to respond in the process of growth. 
Manual training furnishes an indispensable part in 
any complete education, because body, mind, and 
soul are affected directly or indirectly by manual 
training when properly presented. 

Far better is it to have in society a good carpenter, 
a good molder, a good mason, a good machinist, 
with a good general education extending to the 
middle of the secondary school period, than to turn 
loose on the public one more quack, one more shyster, 
one more Ichabod Crane. 
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Religious Education in .the State 
Universities. 


By Pror. WALLACE N. STEARNS, Wesley College, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


The growth of the State universities has been 
unprecedented in the history of education. Dur- 
ing the past decade the increase in the attendance 
of our universities and colleges has been four and 
one-half per cent., but the State universities have 
doubled, trebled, and even quadrupled. The trend 
seems at present to be in that direction. 

These students represent every stratum of our so- 
ciety, are from the same stock, and no whit inferior 
to the students of the non-State schools. From 
these institutions are to come in the future the lead- 
ers political, commercial, and social of our country. 

Here springs up a problem for the Church. Church 
and State, tho separate agencies, represent the activi- 
ties in different fields of one and the same people. 
As a civic institution, and the crowning step in the 
public school system of the country, the State uni- 
versity is limited in its opportunities for definite 
religious instruction. 

The State university’s need is threefold: pastoral 
relations with some strong character who combines 
a specialist’s knowledge of spiritual things with an 
experimental appreciation of the difficulties peculiar 
to the developing student mind; dormitories afford- 
ing ample homing facilities—due to the large de- 
mands made upon limited funds; scientific disci- 
pline in those branches that have to do most directly 
with religious education. 

Religious statistics attest the interest of faculties 
and students. Organizations, notably the Chris- 
tian Associations, exist and are active in philan- 
thropic and other religious work. Bible chairs, 
and even departments, are maintained in several 
instances either by churches or by individuals. 
Guild halls afford opportunities for meetings and 
other student activities. In a few instances, theo- 
logical seminaries have been established contiguous 
to, tho separate from, the State university. 

“&™The most complete development is the Asso- 
ciated College—see Toronto, McGill, North Dakota, 
—i.e., an institution presumably denominational, 
located adjoining a larger central university with 
which it co-operates, supplementing, but not dupli- 
cating, the! work of the University. There is no 
organic union with the State University. The unity 
of the ideal of their common founders assures the 
co-operation of agencies to secure unity in the joint 
product. The separation of Church and State is 
preserved in the full authority to teach, and in the 
administration of funds. Only wasteful compe- 
tition is eliminated. The ‘‘ Church” and “ State” are 
not separate, antagonistic organisms, but simply 
two specialized forms of activity of one and the 
same people. 

[Department of Higher Education, N. E. A.] 


Agricultural Courses in High Schools 


By Supt. A. B. GRAHAM, Agricultural Extension, 
Ohio University. 


The decrease in the productive power of the soil, 
the increasing demand for a better quality, and 
greater quantities of agricultural products have 
rendered general agricultural education necessary. 

The county, village, or township high school 
occupies a middle position between the incidental 
agricultural exercises of the elementary school 
and the technical work of the agricultural college. 
The high school is near the people who support it, 
and more immediately serves them than the agri- 
cultural college. Its course is offered at such a 
period in the life of the child that if it returns to 
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the farm enough science and manual exercises have 
been given to be of real worth. 

An agricultural course should offer as much for cul- 
ture as for agriculture; the work should be but an 
application of the science branches usually found in 
high schools. There is much less necessity for chem- 
istry than for physics and the biological sciences. 

There should be a manual training course offer- 
ing such exercises as are of use on the farm or in 
the home. It should encourage making tests and 
experiments at home, not requiring the accuracy 
of those made at experiment stations and agricul- 
tural colleges. 

The necessity for keeping records has a tendency 
to establish habits of greater accuracy and economy. 
History, literature, and art should each contribute 
its share of rural and agricultural subjects. 

The most important function of an agricultural 
course should be to create a new sentiment and a 
deeper interest in rural life. Its value must be 
measured in terms of citizenship, pleasure, and util- 
ity. Agricultural literature and natural phenomena 
will be interpreted in the light of scientific truth. 
The skillfulness and efficiency of the workman 
rather than the product itself are measures of 
value of all industrial education. Drudgery is ele- 
vated to the high plane of work thru the joy of 
intelligent achievement. 

[Department of Secondary Education, N. E. A.] 


Technical E-ducation. 


By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, Principal Chicago Normal 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

This paper discusses the introductory uses of 
material and method fundamental in those sciences 
which lead into engineering and technical analysis. 
It raises the problem how to lay the foundations 
for a scientific attitude of mind and how to ac- 
quaint children of the practical type with the attrac- 
tions of applied science, and on the other hand, 
how to find a place, in courses of study already 
overcrowded, for enough technical instruction to 
be valuable; it suggests that the solution of the 
second half of the problem lies in making certain 
groups of subjects in the upper grammar grades 
the cores about which different lines of work shall 
center, and in using the capital already gained in 
other groups as incidental to that to be acquired 
in the main group. Finally, the paper handles the 
question of early specialization in education only 
as this question enters into the consideration of the 
topics indicated. The chief emphasis is laid on 
the educational phase of elementary science, since, 
if technical training is to be articulated in the ele- 
mentary school course, it must be jointed in, not 
tagged on. 

Substantial work in physics, having as its object 
the starting of interest and activity in scientific 
inquiry, and as its chief feature experiments using 
simple apparatus constructed by the children, should 
be prominent in the daily program of children of 
ten or eleven years. Another line of practical work 
should be with foods, plant fibers, and other useful 
plant products. In the following years the experi- 
mental work should be steadily extended, to give 
the children a good experimental basis in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and the industrial arts. If the 
method be that of demonstration by the teacher, 
the capital already gained by the children in primary 
construction or handwork will not be invested. 

Public high schools for technical training are still 
few, due largely to the preparatory work done by 
technological institutions. The endorsement of the 
work of these institutions by the parents is an 
endorsement of the principal of partial specializa- 
tion for children of thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

[Department of Normal Schools, N. E. A.] 
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Compensation for Teachers. 


By PRES. GEORGE W. NASH, State Normal and 
Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Dionysius, the younger, deposed from the throne 
of grandeur, wealth, and absolute power, became 
a poor, but happy schoolmaster. The scepter 
gave him only disappointment, the birch brought 
infinite satisfaction. The tyrant of Syracuse learned 
in his declining years that the teacher enjoyed com- 
pensations not weighed in the steelyards or balanced 
in the ledger of the merchant. 

How impotent is mere wealth to purchase the 
comforts of religion or the enthusiasm of patriot- 
ism. Yet we all know how real and priceless are 
these compensations and how utterly intolerable 
life would be without them. Satisfaction and con- 
tentment are the chief ends of human activity. It 
is for these that every rational human exertion is 
expended; for these men labor incessantly; for 
these they make war and conclude peace; for these 
they explore the uttermost parts of the earth and 
follow the intangible spirit of the mighty ocean 
along its trackless trails to its mysterious haunts in 
the brooding deeps; for these men sacrifice com- 
fort, health, friends, and family to engage in a 
ceaseless struggle for wealth and power, even tho, 
when they have attained them, they learn the satis- 
faction and contentment they hoped to purchase 
is far beyond the power of their buying. Every- 
where satisfaction, like the pronunciation of Demos- 
thenes, is the first, the second, and the third thing, 
and happy indeed is he who so orders his life that 
satisfaction comes at his bidding to sit at his table 
and to share his bedchamber. 

The teacher’s best fortune is of that invisible sort 
that makes the possessor happy, content, and un- 
envied. Than this life has no higher reward for 
any man. Measured by sentimental considerations 
his rewards are substantial and enduring. ‘‘To give 
subtility to the simple; to the young man knowl- 
edge and discretion,” is the divine commission of 
the schoolmaster, and he who sincerely sets his 
heart to the developing and uplifting task imposed 
cannot fail to reap a rich return of satisfaction as 
he beholds the magical fruiting of his honest plant- 
ing. 

The complacency due to the development of the 
intelligent and moral citizen, the exhilaration 
wrought by the expressed gratitude of pupils, the 
joy and the success of those whose lives have in a 
sense been molded by his hands, are delectable 
commodities in his store, not purchasable in the 
coin of the realm. Bacon put it well when he said, 
‘The pleasures of the intellect are greater than the 
pleasures of the senses,” and these intellectual 
pleasures are in a peculiar degree to be reckoned 
among the schoolmaster’s compensations. 

“He who teaches is best taught,” and the oppor- 
tunity afforded the teacher to perfect himself in 
scholarship is no small element in the extra financial 
compensations of his position. The teacher who 
does not daily find his life richer in intellectual 
attainments, while with pride and joy he watches 
the intellectual unfolding of his pupils, has wretched- 
ly missed his calling.” 

Sordid gold is the lowest and meanest measure 
of success. If gold be the standard, then the 
teacher’s profession is meaner than the ditch dig- 
ger’s. But gold never was the standard of the 
measure of compensation in any exalted vocation 
for longer than a brief period. Who would ask how 
much money Socrates earned, or what was the 
wages of Plutarch, Plato, Caesar, Cromwell, Wash- 
ington, Grant, or Lincoln? No one has ever been 
so worldly as to think of these great characters in 
connection with money making. No one associates 
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the success of any teacher with the sum of money 
he has earned. The most exalted, the most highly 
respected name in history is that of the Great~ 
Teacher who had not where to lay his head. Yet 
who would exchange the undying fame of a Naza- 


rene for the gold of a Rockefeller? 
[Department of Normal and Industrial Schools, N. E. A.] 





Commercial Training. 


By F. F. SHOWERS, ae Point Business College, 
is. 

Class work should tend to the development of 
the student as a part of a unit. The class and the 
individual should be counterparts of each other 
and not opposite extremes. Agreement should not 
always be sought, as the student must learn to stand 
in opposition to his fellowman. In all classes we 
have rich and poor, good and bad, ruler and subject, 
religious and irreligious, conservative and radical. 
The other man in the class, the other class, the other 
school, each should have a positive share in the 
life of every student. 

Individual instruction should discover the special 
aptitudes and powers of the student. Here atten- 
tion should be given, not only to the presentation 
of the subject matter, but to the development of 
the mind of the individual. Here there is given 
the opportunity of arousing individual thought 
which later are to be woven into completed units. 

We must put into practice what we expect of our 
students after they leave college, for as truly as we 
must cultivate patriotism in a soldier, humanity in 
a physician, self-denial in a missionary, love of 
beauty in an artist, in exactly the same way must 
we secure the aptitudes for commercial affairs, a 
desire for work, the love of order and economy, the 
spirit of enterprise, clearness and judgment—all 


essential qualities in a good business man. 
[Abstract of paper read before N. E. A.] 


Educational Progress in Two 
Years.---N. BE. A. 


By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, Principal Chicago Normal 
School. 

Dr. Harris was distinguished in all positions filled 
by him. No other man has encouraged so many 
men ‘and women to resume the student life and take 
up the study of psychology and philosophy while 
pursuing their daily round of duties. His successor, 
Dr. Brown, needs no suspended judgment as to his 
fitness to command the situation. In the schools 
of the country there is a universal sense of dependence 
upon his profound and abiding interest “‘in the 
development of a sound theory of education in 
connection with a sound theory of the modern 
State.” 

American lack of appreciation of the need of 
greater outlay of money in advancing the intellect- 
ual and spiritual side of education is the cause of 
the general uneasiness regarding the results of our 
educational system. 

The empowering of certain State normal schools 
to grant degrees, indicates their advance in public 
esteem. If the subject of manual training, con- 
struction work, nature study, and school gardening, 
are ever to be organized to meet the requirements 
of educational theory, the organizing will be done 
by the normal schools. 

Public demand for preparation in the high schools 
for work enabling graduates to become immediately 
self-supporting, is bringing about a combination of 
technical and academic training on equal terms 
for girls as well as for boys. 

If the public school is to meet the demands of 
twentieth century civilization, the isolation of 
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teachers from the administration of the schools 
must be overcome. In the universities and colleges 
there has been worked out an organization of stu- 
dents which acts in co-operation with the faculty. 
One is safe in predicting that when the principles 
that are at stake in a great organization have been 
clearly defined, Superintendent Cooley will make 
the school councils an efficient aid in Chicago to the 
administration of the public school system. 
[Department of Normal Schools, N. E. A.] 


Oral Reading and Oral Language. 


By Pror.THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College. 


Dramatizing, or the informal ‘“‘playing”’ of stories 
by pupils, altho already a potent factor in the school- 
room, has been developed almost entirely within 
a half-dozen years. That it has had so rapid a rise 
in favor is easily understood, for children, with 
their active imaginations, are naturally actors. In 
their hunger to comprehend life, they are compelled 
to reproduce in their play the lifeabout them. Thus 
they are ready at a suggestion to reproduce in the 
school-room the occupations of their parents and 
the stories which they hear and read, for such con- 
crete presentation of them gives a vital meaning, 
and one that the child readily understands. 

Power to live thru an experience imaginatively 
makes good oral readers as well as appreciators of 
literature. It is this power that dramatizing de- 
velops. In order to play the parts in the story of 


the boy who called ‘‘Wolf ” when there was no 
wolf, thus alarming the reapers, the pupil must be 
the foolish boy, or the frightened and later impatient 
reapers, or must have the cunning and ferocity of 


the wolf. Every time he enacts such a part he is 
training his mind to understand more readily other 
stories, and thus to read with more expression. 
Dramatizing also makes self-conscious pupils forget 
themselves, and gives an interest and a purpose to 
the dull and listless pupils, thus helping them to 
become better readers. 

As a factor in teaching oral language dramatiz- 
ing is potent because it teaches pupils to observe 
details, and thus to think more clearly. It shows 
them a direct relation between literature and the lit- 
tle events of their lives, and thus suggests their own 
unnumbered experiences as subjects of conversa- 
tion. It makes their voices clearer when they 
speak, as it removes self-consciousness. Besides 
these merits, dramatizing helps pupils socially, 
teaches manners, improves conduct in the school- 
room, adds interest and spontaneity, develops the 
love of literature and, better than all else, gives 
boys and girls unalloyed pleasure. 

Altho in most schools dramatizing is confined to 
pupils of the early years, it is more and more being 
introduced into grammar grades. Every teacher 
who begins thus to make use of it, finds it a wonder- 
ful help. In time, a system of dramatization run- 
ning thru all grades below the high school will be 
developed. It will prove especially helpful in mak- 
ing pupils familiar with the beautiful classic myths, 
as it makes them concrete, and thus easily remem- 
bered, in a way no other plan can. And when used 
to make vivid scenes from Rip Van Winkle, from 
Miles Standish, and from other literary master- 
pieces, it gives them new power. 

Scenic accessories are seldom used, and only such 
costumes as the cloak-room provides. The plays 
are given at such times as the teacher may choose, 
but are especially suitable to recess when out-of- 
doors play is impossible. The school-room becomes 
the stage, altho some schools are using the play- 
ground as well; and the extension of this plan is 
desirable. Lastly, dramatizing is being introduced 
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with exceptional success into the primary work of 
Sunday-schools. Here its power of making the 
splendid stories of the Bible simple and concrete 
is making it a potent factor both for arousing inter- 
est and for teaching truth. 

[Department of English, N. E. A.] 


The Pedagogical Laboratory 


By Pror. W. A. CLARK, State Normal School, 
Kearney, Nebr. 


The pedagogical laboratory is as indispensable 
in the scientific study of pedagogy as the chemical 
laboratory is in the study of chemistry. Pedagogy 
is the science of education. Education is the con- 
structive directing another’s life by controling its 
experiences. So defined, education may be made 
the subject matter of a true science, and pedagogy, 
like any other modern science, demands its laboratory 
workshop. 

The pedagogical laboratory, like laboratories in 
general, has two distinct functions, discovery, and 
exemplifications; or there are two forms of the 
laboratory; the research laboratory, for the dis- 
covery of new truth, and the teaching laboratory, 
for the corroborative exemplification of laws already 
known. ‘‘Model Schools,” of State normal schools, 
are laboratories of the second type, in which expert 
teachers for the instruction of observing students 
exemplify, in actual teaching processes, fundamen- 
tal educational laws. What the hospital ‘‘clinics”’ 
are to medical colleges, model schools are to the 
normal schools. The research pedagogical labora- 
tory differs from the model schocl as the research 
laboratory of the paint manufactory differs from 
the chemical laboratory of the high school. 

A pedagogical laboratory, whether for research 
or instruction, is an experimental school, equipped 
with children and the common material resources 
and appliances of the school-room. A pedagogical 
experiment is a teaching act, conducted and valued 
as such. In his laboratory the pedagogist studies 
critically his own educational processes, with a view 
to discovering pedagogical laws. Each experiment 
has a single well-defined purpose; the educative 
materials are carefully selected and allowances made 
for possible errors, and the developing results are 
watched with a view to modifying the experimental 
process at any stage. The great value of the child- 
life upon which the experiment is performed de- 
mands that the experimenter shall always be a 
teacher, and that his experiment shall be a teaching 
act valued for its helpful effect upon the child’s life. 

While the research laboratory is practically un- 
known in the study of pedagogy, a scientific study 
of educational principles and laws demands the estab- 
lishment of such laboratories in our universities and 
normal schools. They will do for pedagogy what 
they have done for every other modern science in 
which they have been employed. 

[Department of Pedagogy, N. E. A.] 


Coal has been reached at a depth of 1,321 feet in 
Lord Londonderry’s new colliery at Seaham Har- 
bor, in England, after a remarkable engineering 
feat. Owing to the presence of enormous quanti- 
ties of water, forming a quicksand, it was found 
necessary to freeze the ground to a depth of nearly 
five hundred feet. Twenty-eight holes were bored 
in a circle about the shaft to a depth of 484 feet, and 
freezing tubes were inserted. Brine was the medium 
used to extract the heat from the strata. The 
length of time required to form a wall of ice was 185 
days, the wall being maintained for 353 days. In 
the shaft bottom the frozen sand was so hard that 
it could be penetrated only by blasting. 
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The Industrial Improvement Schools of Wuertemberg. 


(Continued from Tue Scuoor Journat of June 29.) 


By ALBERT A. SNOWDEN. 


School Attendance in Wuertemberg. 


Total population, 2,300,330 in December, 1905. 
Area considerably less than that of New Jersey. 
The figures below are for actual school attendance. 
In the case of elementary and secondary education 
the statistics are those of January 1, 1906. The 
others are mostly for 1906, but in the case of the 
vocational improvement schools, for 1905. 
A.—In the Elementary Schools System: 
In Kindergartens and Infant Schools (not 
State institutions, and almost exclus- 
ively private,. 


a. In Stuttgart .. 3,000 
b. Elsewhere, estimated. ... 3,006 
In ‘‘ People’s” (Volks- ) Schools (ages six 
to fourteen).. . 319,515 
In the Six State Normal Schools for Men 593 
In the Preparatory Departments of Men’s 
Normals.... . 507 
In the Two State Normals for Girls .. 102 
In the Four Private Normals . 43 
In the General Improvement Schools (1, 969 
localities) . 37,770 
In the Sunday Improvement | Schools (for 
the common branches) . weecaa. OOS 
EI eee ee ee 
B.—In the Secondary Schools System: 
In the ‘‘ Elementarschulen”’ (prep. schools, 
ages six to eight—for the secondary 
system). . 3,609 
In the ninety-one “Gymnasial” " (classi- 
cal) and “‘ Realistic-Gymnasial”’ (mod- 
ern-Latin) Schools: 
In the Four Protestant-Theological Semi- 
naries..... 186 
In the Fourteen Gymnasien (ages eight to 
eighteen). . 4,305 
In the Pre- Gymnasium (abbreviated _ 
. Gymnasium) at Oehringen........... 123 
In the Four Real-Gymnasien (Latin- 
mathematics-modern), (ages nine to 
eighteen). . 1,932 
In the Five Real-Pro- Gymnasien (abbre- 
viated Real-Gymnasien) . 783 
In the Fifty-eight ‘Latin Schools” ‘(ages 
nine to fourteen), One Real-Latin 
School, and Four Latin Divisions in 
Real-Schools .. .. 2,233 
In the Ninety-two “‘ Realistic” Schools: 
In the Ten Oberrealschulen (giving a nine 
years’ modern scientific course). . 5,457 
In the Six Realschulen with two higher 
classes. ... 1,619 
In the Twelve Realschulen with one 
higher class. . 2,278 
In the Sixty-three ‘Realschulen, without 
added classes (giving a five years’ 
course).. sar mis eel 2,978 
In_ the “ Buergerschule” (“municipal 
school” of higher rank than the com- 
mon schools) at Stuttgart............ 1,402 
In the “‘realistic’” class of the Real- 
gymnasium at Gmuend... epawera. 125 
In the Higher Girls’ Schools: 
a. Thirteen “‘Public”’. 4,043 
b.Six “Private”... . eevee 929 
In the Girls’ Higher Normal... ee 73 








C.—In the Vocational (Industrial and Com- 

mercial) Improvement Schools: 

In Industrial Improvement Schools... .. 

In Commercial Improvement Schools. . 

In Industrial Drawing Schools.......... 

In Industrial Improvement Schools and 
Divisions for Girls and Women.. 

In ‘Women’s Work” Schools. ... 


Total. 


D.—In the Sede oe vite a ee 
(Winter, 1,407; Summer, 1,714)...... 


E.—In the Higher Art Schools: 

In the Conservatory of Music at Stutt- 
gart.. 

In the Academy ‘for the Plastic Arts in 
Stuttgart (Winter, 101; Summer, 97) . 

In the Industrial Art School in Stuttgart 
(Winter, 129; Summer, 97). . 

In the Industrial Art Workshop at Stutt- 
gart (Winter, 43; Summer, 50). . 


490 
*127 
*155 


*57 


Total. 


F.—In ihe samiend oo 

In the Agricultural Institute in Hohen- 
heim (Winter, 128; Summer, 108)... .. 

In the Veterinary College in Stuttgart 
(Winter, 107; Summer, 97). . 

In the Agricultural Winter Schools of Ell- 
wangen, Kirchberg, and Ochsenhausen. 

In the Vintner’s School at Weinsberg 
(nineteen regular, eighty-seven a 

In Eight Agricultural Winter Schools. . 

In the Gardening School of Hohenheim. . 

In Special Fruit-raising Courses. . 

In Pomological Courses. . ties 

In the Four Housekeeping Schools. ..... 

In Three Courses in Agriculture. . 


Total. 


829 


*152 
*140 
36 


106 
292. 


946 


In waite te the Sian. — are three Agri- 
cultural Improvement Schools, and five Practical 


Shops for Farriers. 


G.—In the Technical College (Hochschule) 
at Stuttgart. . 

H.—In the Building Trades’ Schenk a Stutt- 
gart (Summer, 566; Winter, 884). . 
I.—In the Technicum for the Textile lit 

dustries at Reutlingen....... caus 
J.—In the Technical School for Skil led Me- 
chanics and on at Schwen- 
ningen . an 
K.—In the Weaving Schools of ‘Heiden- 
heim, Sindelfingen, and Laichingen. . 
In the Weaving Workshop at Sontheim. . 
In the Embroidery School at Wolfsch- 
lugen. .. F 
In the Lacemaking School of Koengen. . 
L.—In the Tanners’ School of Metzingen. . . 


M.—In the Technical School for Book 
Printing, at Stuttgart. . 
N.--In the Commercial College at Stutt- 
gart.. ‘ 
O.—In “Practical- Technical” ‘Courses for 
master-workmen in a variety of indus- 
tries—given under the auspices of the 
Central Bureau for Industry and Com- 
merce .... SdieteWcene%ss 


1,381 
996 


149 


69 


94 
92 


25 
30 


276 
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In ‘‘Theoretical-Technical” Courses, 


under the same auspices............. 35 
Total in Special Industrial and Commer- 
cial Schools and Courses. . 3,388 


Besides the above there are a few private indus- 
trial schools—about a half-dozen good ones—in 
connection with large manufacturing enterprises for 
the most part. A few courses for apprentices are 
also given independently under the auspices of 
unions and guilds. 


P.—In Orphan Homes, Reformatories, and 
Schools for Defectives: 


In Orphan Homes. . 984 
In State Institutions for the Deaf and 

Dumb. . 227 
In Private Institutions for the Deaf and 

Dumb. . 440 
In Schools for the Blind... 196 
Other Defectives. In Public ‘Schools, 

1,086; Private Schools, 11. . 1,097 
In Reformatories and Rescue Homes for 

Children... . Sao ine ws 2,333 
RTT St) aaa cen 5,277 


RECAPITULATION. 


In the Elementary Schools System. . 400,000 


In the Secondary Schools System. .. . 32,077 
In the State University. . . ea 2,187 
In the Higher Art Schools. . 929 
In the Agricultural Schools . 946 
In the Institutions for Orphans, Defectives, 

and Wayward Children. . 5,277 


In the Industrial and Commercial Improve- 
ment Schools. . 

In the Other Vocational 
Courses. . 


28,574 
3,388 


Total. 473,278 


The we remaining Sones: oor private schools not 
mentioned above, would not make any appreciable 
difference in the result. Figures preceded by an 
asterisk (*) are estimated in accordance with the 
detailed attendance at the Technical College for 
two semesters—a very rough approximation is the 
result, but cannot be far out of the way. The 
numbers concerned are small. It is because the 
attendance at the higher institutions of Wuertem- 
berg is tabulated officially by half-years, that it is 
difficult to get at the exact number. of individuals 
enrolled during the year, as would be reported in 
the year-book of an American university. A care- 
ful comparison of the semester lists of the Technical 
College, for instance, shows that 614 regular and 
fourteen extension students are included in the 
statement for both semesters under consideration. 
The total enrollment for the year, then, reduces to 
1,031 regular and 350 extension students. Further 
analysis shows the drawing power of the Institution 
abroad—a condition characteristic of all the higher 
institutions of Wuertemberg. During the winter 
semester cited, 209 students came from other Ger- 
man states (106 from Prussia alone), and sixty-six 
from foreign countries; during the summer half- 
year, 190 came from other German states (109 from 
Prussia), and sixty-two from abroad. Two of the 
reguiar students for the year were women, and the 
extension courses enrolled 196 women in the winter 
and thirty-four in the summer. These figures are 
for the Technical College alone. 

The table given above does not indicate the entire 
range of commercial or industrial instruction. Com- 
mercial subjects, for instance, may be pursued in the 
University and in certain of the higher schools 
(‘‘realistic”’). 

Other industrial aids are the lectures and personal 


Schools and 
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assistance of the official traveling instructor (Wander- 
lehrer) of the Central Bureau, and the intelligent 
help furnished thru the industrial museums headed 
by the National Industrial Museum at Stuttgart, 
and by means of industrial expositions, both State 
and local. One hundred and eighty-five apprentice- 
ship workshops are subsidized. Special laboratory 
aid is placed at the disposal of the merchants and 
manufacturers of the land. Free advice is furnished 
by the experts of the Central Bureau, in close rela- 
tions with the unions of employers and employed. 
Finally, a valuable industrial journal (weekly, fur- 


nished to unions at the club rate of only twenty-four . 


cents a year) has been issued by the Central Bureau 
since January 1, 1849; financial assistance is ex- 
tended to worthy industries, and stipends are 
granted to young and old for industrial investiga- 
tions. 

A glance at the statistical summary of school 
attendance in Wuertemberg discloses the fact that 
over twenty per cent. of the total population goes 
to school each year—a remarkable showing when 
you remember that tradition in Germany has only 
lately permitted of the secondary and higher educa- 
tion of women, and that to a very restricted degree. 
Nearly all the school population had direct voca- 
tional instruction for a part of the time at least (as 
will be demonstrated later), and about ten per cent. 
of all the students were in purely vocational schools. 
The facts give rise to certain questions. Subsequent 
chapters will show the historical necessity for these 
schools, and their development also. Also the part 
played by the State, community, and by private 
individuals in their organization and maintenance; 
the attitude of individuals, and of employers’ and 
labor unions; the important problem of securing 
efficient vocational teachers, as met by Wuertem- 
berg; how it is that the Kingdom has come to take 
an advanced position in favor of compulsory atten- 
dance, and in favor of day instruction as opposed to 
evening schools; how in common with other Eu- 
ropean nations, it has been driven to establish an 
agency essentially separate from the ordinary edu- 
cational administration, for the direction of the 
industrial schools.* For history clearly impeaches the 
ordinary educational administrations for the failure 
to furnish adequate instruction in the industries. 
It is European experience that they even fail in 
many cases to do all that lies within their power in 
this regard until forced to adopt a practical attitude 
by the fact that the major responsibility for pro- 
viding such instruction has been placed upon an- 
other ministry (industrial or commercial) or body 
closely in touch with the industries and the com- 
mercial needs of the country. As evidence of the 
non-practical tendencies of the schools in our own 
land also, witness the general failure of instruction 
in drawing or manual training from the point of 
view of the industries,—subjects introduced originally 
out of highly practical considerations,} and straight- 
way coming under the sway of a body of cultural 
theory that is very good in its way, but has been 
allowed to defeat the original purpose of the voca- 
tional training. Unfortunately, too, the field of 
vocational instruction in the United States has been 
largely under the control of a heterogeneous variety 
of organizations, and of correspondence schools— 
the ordinary schools having shifted the responsi- 
bility. 

*Under separate ministeries in the majority of the larger 
States of Europe the lower industrial schools are nominally 
under the educational ministeries in Wuertemberg and 
Austria, but are quite as much under the control of the 
industrial departments (interior ministry), thru their in- 
fluence in appointing members of the central vocational 
school boards. 


7+ Cf. the Report of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Industrial and Technical Education. 
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Area, Population, Description, Government. 


The Kingdom of Wuertemberg, in South Germany, is the 
third German State in area (7,528 square miles), and the 
fourth in population (2,300,330 in 1905), Saxony, which is 
much smaller, having about twice as many inhabitants. The 
population of Wuertemberg, as regards religious faith,—an 
important consideration from the German standpoint,—is 
sixty-nine per cent. Protestant and thirty per cent. Catholic. 
Compared with New Jersey (area, 8,173 square miles, popu- 
lation, 2,144,143 in 1905), or with Massachusetts (area, 8,546 
square miles, population, 3,003,635 in 1905), it shows a lesser 
area and a population between the two. Texas is over 
thirty-five times the size of Wuertemberg. As to the shape 
of the country, and configuration: Entering from the south 
is an irregular wedge of land formed by the little territory of 
Hohenzollern, 44 square miles, an isolated province of Prus- 
sia, and the original cradle of the present Imperial dynasty. 
But for this insert, Wuertemberg forms an isosceles triangle, 
whose broad base rests on Bavaria, and whose apex, pointing 
west, and almost bisecting the Grand Duchy of Baden, ad- 
vances toward Strassburg in Alsace. Baden is tucked in 
around the two equal sides of the triangle. The Lake of 
Constance separates Wuertemberg from Switzerland. Thru 
this lake flows the Rhine, which otherwise escapes Wuertem- 
berg. One of its tributaries, the Neckar, taking its rise 
near Schwenningen, winds past a score of industrial towns 
ere it leaves Wuertemberg to flow by historic Heidelberg, 
and to join the Rhine at Mannheim. Across the southern 
fields meanders the Danube, taking on a gradual growth, as 
befits an institution whose chief beginnings are in this well- 
ordered kingdom. An important interior stream is the 
Jagst, which circles thru the northeast and empties into the 
Neckar. From Ulm, at the Bavarian border, the Danube is 
navigable, and from Heilbronn, in the north, the Neckar car- 
ries ships, while traffic on the Lake of Constance is brisk in 
all seasons. The Black Forest hills crop out in the west, 
and furnish ‘‘Hollaender” the great pines that are floated 
down to the Dutch shipyards. The Swabian Alps, the third 
division of what Caesar, at the Rhone called ‘‘the very high 
mountain Jura’’ are thrown across the country from southwest 
to northeast. On the whole the land is hilly with mountains 
and valleys interspersed in bewildering confusion. Theclimate is 
correspondingly varied. Thirty-one per cent. of the total area 
is forest, mostly Government owned. Sixty-four per cent. 
is under cultivation, and furnishes work for forty-five per 
cent. of the population. Wuertemberg, since 1806 a King 
dom, has been a constitutional monarchy since 1819. The 
present King is Wilhelm II. (acc. 1891). The Parliament is 
composed of two houses (‘‘estates’’). The upper chamber, 
or House of Standesherren, has as members the royal princes 
(four at present), persons named by the King (there were 
two in 1906 with hereditary rights, and six who had been 
named for life), and the representatives of mediatized houses 
(seventeen in 1906). The King appoints the President. 
The Chamber of Deputies, or Lower House, is composed of 
thirteen nobles, six Evangelical, and three Catholic digni- 
taries, the Chancellor of the University of Tuebingen, seven 
representatives of cities, and sixty-three representatives of 
districts that might be called ‘‘congressional,’’ tho better 
known as administrative units. There are six Ministeries— 
Justice, Foreign Affairs, Interior, Religious Affairs and Edu- 
cation, War, and Finance. For purposes of administration 
the country is divided into four ‘‘Circles’”: Neckar (chief 
seat, Ludwigsburg), Black Forest (Reutlingen), Danube 
(Ulm), Jagst (Ellwangen). These do not correspond exactly 
with the four natural divisions of the Kingdom. The ‘“‘Cir- 
cles’’ are divided into a total of sixty-four Districts” (Obe- 
raemter), Stuttgart making two of these. The smallest local 
division is the “Gemeinde,” or commune, corresponding 
fairly well to our ‘‘township.” Of these there are 1,905. 
Thirty-seven of them have a population of five thousand or 
over; that is, are cities; one hundred and thirteen show a 
population between two and five thousand each, and the rest 
are below two thousand. In Wuertemberg there are very 
few isolated dwellings, even in the rural districts. 
An interesting geographical fact is that Wuertemberg con- 
tains within its area several ‘‘enclaves,’’ or bits of territory 
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belonging to neighboring German States, which in turn have 
enclaves subject to Wuertemberg rule. The Kingdom con- 
tains three bits of land belonging to Baden, with a total of 
2 934 acres, and 1,152 inhabitants; belonging to Hohenzol- 
lern, 6,330 acres, in three divisions, with 1,042 inhabitants. 
Baden encloses four Wuertemberg spots, with 2,735 acres 
and 240 people; Hohenzollern has four Wuertemberg areas 
with 6,605 acres and 1,291 inhabitants. Two other bits of 
land are under the co-dominion of Prussia and Wuertemberg, 
and of Baden and Wuertemberg, respectively. 





Norwegian Battleship Here. 


The Norwegian battleship Harald Haarfagre, the 
first Norwegian warship to visit the United States 
since the division of Scandinavia, steamed into 
New York harbor on June 18. She is under com- 
mand of Commodore Oscar Dahl. 

In addition to her regular officers and crew, she 
has aboard twenty-five naval cadets from the Nor- 
wegian Naval Academy at Horten. 

The ship from stem to stern is as trim and clean 
as it is possible for a vessel to be, while the disci- 
pline on board seems perfect. 

The battleship is named after Harald Haarfagre, 
the Fair Haired, the first King of Norway, who, in 
the tenth century established the capital at Trond- 
heim. Harald, as the legend goes, made a vow 
when he ascended the throne, that he would never 
cut his hair until all Norway was united under one 
King. He lived to see that day, and was the mon- 
arch under whom it was accomplished Then he 
had his hair cut. 

Just before the Harald Haarfagre sailed from 
Christiania, King Haakon came on board and 
spent several hours with the officers. He told them 
and the crew that he expected them to reflect credit 
on the fatherland. Thru Commodore Dahl the King 
sent a greeting to President Roosevelt, to be de- 
livered to the President when the Commodore visits 
Oyster Bay. 





Friendly Act Toward China. 


The Secretary of State has informed the Chinese 
Minister that the United States relinquishes part 
of the indemnity growing out of the Boxer troubles. 
The share of indemnity which China bound herself 
to pay this country amounted to $24,000,000, pay- 
able in semi-annual instalments for a period of 
thirty-nine years. The interest brought this sum 
up to $38,000,000. 

The President and the Secretary of State have 
decided that $11,000,000 principal will cover all the 
damages to which this country is justly entitled. 
They have so informed Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng. 
He in turn has informed his Government of the 
decision. - 

It is believed that the cancellation of this large 
indebtedness will have a far-reaching effect toward 
greater prosperity and contentment in China. 

It has always been the intention of the United 
States Government to relinquish part of the indem- 
nity. The late Secretary Hay would have de- 
manded far less than $24,000,000 in the first place, 
if it had not been evident that the other Powers 
intended to demand such sums as altogether would 
make a total which would be all that China could 
pay. Therefore Secretary Hay advised the Presi- 
dent to put in a claim for the United States of its 
full share of such a total. Then he advised giving 
up at a later date of all exceeding a just indemnity. 
It is hoped that other countries may follow the 
example set by this one. 





Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be cured. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—its virtue is its power to cure. 
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New School Desk at the Model School of the Jamestown Exposition. 


By Mrs. EUGENE B. HEARD, Superintendent of the Model School, Jamestown Exposition. 


A little more than a year ago I read with great 
interest an article on ‘‘The School Desk.” The 
ideas therein advanced seemed to me to be so prac- 
tical, and so full of promise for the future welfare 
of school children, that I decided to use such a desk 
for our Model School at Jamestown, if such could 
be provided. After some correspondence with the 
author of the above-mentioned article, I learned 
that the Health School Desk embodied the advan- 
tages in modern school seating that had been 
emphasized in his paper. 

The result was that 
the school-room of 
the Model School has 
been furnished ex- 
clusively with this 
modern school desk. 

It may be of inter- 
est to the public to 
learn why we selected 
this desk in prefer- 
ence to any other 
which we found in 
the market. 

First, it seemed to 
us that the good 
health of school chil- 
dren would be en- 
hanced by a use of 
so rational a means 
of seating as movable 

chairs provide. Chil- 
dren - are snails the most active and ag- 
gressive little beings on earth. We all recognize 


the necessity of such a propensity in children. 
Then why hinder a child from freely adjusting him- 


self to his task? When a teacher of many years ex- 
perience tells me that children can use chairs in our 
schools as they do in our homes, I am disposed to 
let them doso. We all know that any one can work 
with less fatigue in more natural positions, and 
hence with greater effectiveness in a simple mov- 
able chair than upon any rigid bench. For example, 
did you ever observe that whenever you sit down 
at a table you always draw your chair up nearer the 
table after you have sat down? The fact is that 
you cannot get into a chair which has already been 
placed near enough to a table for you to write. So, 
in a fixed seat, the school child has really never sat 
at the proper distance from his desk, hence the con- 
stanc tendency 

toward acquiring 

round shoulders 

or narrow chests, 

by school children 

who must lean 

forward unduly. 

Again, I have ob- 

served that when 

I write I always , 

sit with my right 

forearm on_ the 

desk. This natural 

position cannot be 

taken without 

turning a little in 

the seat. Now 

this necessary movement of a child in a fixed seat 
must result in an unnatural twisting of the body. 
Certainly here is food for thought as to the reason 
why there is so much complaint of a growing tendency 
toward spinal curvature in school children. 


In the second place, we found the desk more 
capacious than any other. Then, too, the room 


was more usable. The thought that a child should 
have a place for his school material, and should 
care for the same, appealed to me. I fear that 
there is a growing tendency of placing the responsi- 
bility for all these activities upon the teacher. To 
my mind, whenever the teacher performs any act 
or service that can 
be just as well per- 
formed by the 
child, that teacher 
is depriving the 
pupil of just so 
much educative 
material. Hold 
the child respon- 
sible for his school 
material and pro- 
duct, and I am 
sure he will be- 
come a more posi- 
tive individuality. 

In the third place, the desk was very simple. There 
is no reason why so simple a desk and chair cannot be 
provided as economically to our schools as any other. 

It is a simple table with a level top. Really, 
when. you think of it every one uses a level desk 
nowadays. Why habituate a child to that which 
is of no future benefit? Then, too, the desk offers 
such a simple means of making a slant top when- 
ever that is desirable, so that, if you prefer the usual 
desk slant, you may have it. 

It has room on its top to place the full forearm 
in writing, especially. One of the greatest failings 
of the usual school furniture is that it provides 
insufficient room for writing, in addition to provid- 
ing almost no room for books or material. 

The desk cover 
also provides a me- 
chanical drawing 
table. Drawing, as 
well as the prepara- 
tion of school papers 
will be greatly facili- 
tated. 

Now when you 
think that, not only ~ 
are the above activi- 
ties of drawing and 
writing greatly facili- 
tated, but all the 
special operations of 
geography, science, 
nature study, arith- 
metic, and history, then you will agreewith me that we 
have selected an admirable desk for our Model School. 

We expect many teachers to visit the Exposition 
during the summer, and I am sure that you will be 
repaid, if you make your way to our Model School 
and see the attractive and useful improvements 
that are there exhibited. 


Millions of Lobsters. 
[From the Kennebec Journal.] 

The United States fish hatchery at Boothbay Har- 
bor has collected to date this season over 124,000,000 
eggs of lobsters. It is by far the best record made 
at Boothbay hatchery. The collection last year 
was a little over 100,000,000. <‘I am certain,” said 
Commissioner Bowers, in commenting upon these 
figures, ‘‘that we shall be able to replenish the 
lobster supply off the New England coast. It re- 
quires four years for a lobster to grow, and therefore 
we shall be unable to reach definite conclusions 
about the success of the Boothbay hatchery for 
two or three years.” 
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Some day the Day Nurseries will be Part of the Common School Systems of the Great Cities. 


Mr. Ernesto Nelson, of the Argentine Republic, has written a letter to THE ScHOoL JOURNAL, in which he ur;es this step. The letter will appear in 
these pages next week. 


Notes of New Books 


Dr. Isaac Flagg, associate professor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of California, has prepared an edition of Plato’s 
ApoLocy AND Crito for use as a text-book. An intro- 
duction furnishes a clear idea of the Socratic method. The 
text proper is supplied with adequate footnotes. There is 
also a good index. The splendid editing, together with the 
attractive typographical work, makes the present edition of 
unusual value. The volume is one of the Greek Series for 
Colleges and Schools, edited by Prof. Herbert W. Smyth, 
of Harvard University. The mere matter of clearness of 
type makes this edition one of the best available for students 
whose work is to be done largely at night and can be thoro] 
recommended. (American Book Company, New York. $1.40. 


If the frequency with which English grammars make their 
appearance is an indication of an increasing interest in the 
study of our language we are to be congratulated. True, 
many of the text-books add little to our knowledge of gram- 
mar; some, however, do, and are most helpful. 

To this latter class Josephine Turck Boler’s CorRECT 
Eneuiso; How to Use It, belongs. The work is built 
“on logical lines. Rules are stated, explained, and exem- 
pli 








fied with great clearness. In addition to the features 
common to works of this kind there are divisions devoted to 
correct usage and the choice of words. These features make 
the book admirable alike for class-room use and reference. 
The author is the editor of a magazine of the same name as 
the present volume. (Saddler, Rowe Company, Baltimore. 
65 cents.) 


MANUAL OF CoMPOSITION AND RHETORIC is the joint work 
of John Hays Gardiner, of Harvard; George Lyman Kitt- 
redge, of Harvard, and Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Sim- 
mons College. The purpose of the authors is to present in 
a practical, rather than theoretical manner, the best method 
of studying composition and rhetoric. With this in view 
the book has been divided into two parts. The first takes 
up the Forms of Discourse, and the second is devoted to the 
consideration of Paragraphs, Sentences, Words. There are 
also admirable hints on letter-writing, and an appendix 
filled with helpful information. 

Few books of this kind treat the subject as thoroly and at 
the same time so simply and clearly. It is excellent in gen- 
ry! aa and in detail. (Ginn and Company, Boston. 


_ Vocau Fautts anp Tuerr Remepies, by W. H. Breare, 
is the third and last volume of a series of three. It explains 





many of the vocal faults commonly met with, showing the 
causes and what the author has found from his own experi- 
ence to be cures. The book is perhaps of more value to the 
ordinary student as a reference book than as a book for 
special study. For teachers of music, especially the voice, 
it is, however, an especially valuable treatise. (G. P._Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


Forest Frienps is Dr. John Madden’s contribution to the 
ever-lengthening list of nature books. The author goes back 
to his boyhood for most of the tales which the volume con- 
tains. It was a country boyhood, filled full of the delightful 
adventures and mishaps to which the city-bred must ever 
remain strangers. Dr. Madden’s keen observation and 
ready sympathy have made these old experiences very de- 
lightful to read. He writes simply, but with a decided 
charm well suited to his subject. Few of the many books 
which have been written on similar topics bear so unmis- 
takably the marks of a born naturalist. 

In form, the volume is attractive and well printed. It is 
the kind of book to take on a vacation and thoroly enjoy at 
leisure. (A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago.) 


The Manuva or Patriotism, compiled under the direc- 
tion of Charles R. Skinner, formerly State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, New York, for use in public schools, is the 
only book of the kind ever published. It has proved very 
popular and an incentive to the study of the history of our 
country. A copy has been placed in each public school of 
the State of New York, and teachers have found it most 
helpful in inspiring a clean and pure patriotism. Thousands 
of patriotic sentiments in prose, poetry, and music have 
been collected and arranged in convenient form for reference 
and observance of national holidays. <A section is devoted 
to ‘‘The Nobility of Labor,” and another to ‘‘Important 
Dates in American History.’’ Patriotism can be taught in 
the schools. Certainly patriotic ideals can be held up before 
the children, and patriotic sentiment stimulated in them. 
While the work was prepared primarily for use in the public 
schools of the State of New York, it is a book which can be 
profitably used in any American school in whatever State 
it may be located. The time, indeed, is ripe for a closer 
study of patriotism in all sections of the on ong and Mr. 
Skinner’s excellent book will prove an excellent aid in the 
right direction. (Cloth, 471 pages, illustrated. $1.75, post- 

aid. Charles R. Skinner, 641 Washington Street, New 
ork. ) 





A Favorite Toilet Necessity. Murine Eye Remedy Re- 
stores Natural Brilliancy to Tired and Faded Eyes. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Washington University, St. Louis’s 
second oldest educational institution, 
celebrated its semi-centennial on June 20. 
After the Institution had weathered the 
Civil War its growth was steady, and it 
is to-day in a prosperous condition. 
The British Ambassador, James Bryce, 
was the principal speaker. 


The Journal, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
started a department for the publishing 
of letters with regard to compulsory 
education. The object of the editors 
is to get public opinion so openly enlisted 
upon the side of compulsory education 
that the Legislature at its next session 
will be forced to pass such a law. 


At Savannah, Ga., the number ap- 
plying for teaching positions is less this 
year than usual. At the examinations 
just held there were fourteen white appli- 
cants and twenty-nine colored applicants. 


By a rising vote the Board of Educa- 
tion of Philadelphia adopted resolutions 
of congratulation and voted to tender 
a handsome album to Miss Anna Lyle, 
the oldest school teacher in the city, who 
recently retired, after fifty-six continuous 
years of service. In this album will be 
the autographs of many prominent men, 
from President Roosevelt and the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, down to the city 
officials of Philadelphia. Miss Lyle has 
always taught in the schools of the 
Nineteenth Ward. 


Superintendent Banta, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., in a recent address to his teachers, 
said: ‘‘Our children need to establish 
habits of punctuality, of obedience, of 
reverence, of study, of work. I know of 
no system of education that is worthy of 
the name that does not require these 
qualities as to basic principles, and de- 
mand strict but gentle conformity thereto 
so long as the child is under the tutelage 
of parents and teachers. 


® Supt.'Frank E. Buck, of Guthrie, Okla., 
has resigned. Mr. Buck has accepted 
a position with a book company. He is 
president of the Oklahoma-Indian Terri- 
tory Teachers’ Association. 


Qualifications of Schools. 


The State Board of Education of 
Indiana has taken action upon the quali- 
fications of several schools in accordance 
with a statute enacted by the Legislature 
prescribing a uniform course of study for 
the different institutions of the State 
that train teachers. 


Normal schools at Oakland City, Me- 
rom, North Manchester, and Goshen, 
showed the proper standard of work and 
will be accredited to prepare teachers for 
Classes A and B. Indiana University, 
Butler, De Pauw, and Earlham, may pre- 
pa teachers for Class C, which is the 

ighest. 

Schools at Valparaiso, Angola, Dan- 
ville, and Marion, may prepare teachers 
in all three classes. 


For Raising Retirement Fund. 


Miss Martha Stromberg, of the Pension 
Committee of the Baltimore Teachers’ 
Association, has prepared a plan for 
raising and administering a retirement 
fund. 

Miss Stromberg’s proposed law creates 
a fund to be derived from ‘“‘gifts, grants, 
and bequests,’ and each teacher is to be 
assessed a certain percentage of his or 
her annual salary, which is to be decided 
by the length of time he or she has been 
a teacher. One cent on the $100 is also 
to be added to the city tax rate, to be 
added to the pension fund. 

The po assessment to be levied 
upon the teachers will be upon those who 
have taught from one to ten years, one 
per cent.; ten to twenty years, one and 
one-half per cent.; twenty to forty years, 
two per cent. The assessments on the 
first will not be more than ten dollars 
those of the second not more than eigh- 
teen dollars, and after a teacher has been 
in the service forty years he or she will 
be retired on a pension. 

Statistics were presented showing that 
the total receipts, not accounting for any 
gifts, would be between $50,000 and 
$60,000 a year. 

It is the intention of the Committee to 
present the bill to the Legislature at the 
next session. 


The Trade School Problem. 


“The problem of trade schools is not 
educational, but economic,’’ said Dr. C. 
R. Ricards, of Columbia University, 
speaking recently at the School of 
Philanthropy. ‘‘The boy or girl who 
enters one has to give up the wage he 
or she could earn outside; it would be 
a very small one, but very necessary 
y Mien! Me to the family, or else the par- 
ents think it so. That is the chief rea- 
son why you can number the trade schools 
in this country on the fingers of one 
hand almost. The Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls, a P ores yd institution, 
has been seriously affected by this prob- 
lem, and has created a number of scholar- 
ships to meet it. Another difficulty the 
schools have to meet is lack of recogni- 
tion of their graduates. The graduate 
of the trade school is neither fish, flesh, 


nor fowl. He is not recognized as a 
ourneyman, and certainly he is not a 
eginner. 


“The fear of the labor unions that 
trade schools will overstock the labor 
market is certainly unfounded.”’ 


Work of English Association. 


The National Association for the 
Promotion of Technical and Secondary 
Education, of England, closed its career 
on June 30. This action was deter- 
mined upon by the executive commit- 
tee on account of the decreasing income. 
With regard to what has been accom- 
plished, the following statement is made: 

‘‘The committee venture to congratu- 
late the members upon the accomplish- 
ment of the primary objects for which 
the Association was founded twenty 
years ago, and to express the conviction 
that, in the performance of the important 
duties which, as a natural sequence, have 
followed upon that accomplishment, the 
Association has contributed largely to a 
greatly improved educational organiza- 
tion and to a quickening of zeal for even 
more effective progress in that behalf.’ 


The Rev. Henry D. Lindsay was in- 
augurated as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women at Pittsburg, 
on June 10. 





THE NEW BOOKS 





Moulion’s Introductory Latin 


By F. P. MOULTON, of the Hartford High School. This book presents many features of interest to teachers of first-year work. 


Wells’ Text-Book in Algebra 


This book is composed of the Algebra for Secondary Schools plus essential chapters of College Algebra. As a text-book 
it is sufficient for any scientific school in which College Algebra is an entrance requisite. 


Coleman’s Elements of Physics 
By R. E. COLEMAN (Harvard), Head of Science Dept. High School, Oakland, California. In Arrangement and Sequence of 


Topics a superior text-book. 





A REVISED EDITION 


Meiklejohn’s—The English Language 


This edition will be welcomed by teachers to whom the merits of the book have made it well known. 


The Haaren New Writing Books 





This is a system of uniform intermedial slant. The letter forms are simple, legible and of great beauty. For teaching 
rapid business the series has notable advantages for school use. 





BOSTON 


Please send for descriptive circular of new books in any subject. 


D. C. HEATH G&G CoO., 


NEW YORK 





Publishers 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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SELECTED TEXT-BOOKS 
| 
FOR THE GRADES | FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
READING 
BAKER AND CARPENTER’S LANGUAGE SERIES lees | ENGLISH 
irst Year Language Reader . . .... =~. - ’ i i iti 
Second Year Language Reader . . 98 ~~ gees 
Third Year Language Reader. . -40 | Gayley & Young’s Principles and Progress of English Poetry : 1.10 
Fourth Year Language Reader . :40 | Huntington's Elements of English Composition. 60 
Fifth Year eo vo wd i ee <3 -45 | Mitchill and Carpenter’s Exposition in Class-Room Practice: 170 
Sixth Year Language Reader onthe ecicle * -50 | Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric. 90 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 

EMERSON AND BENDER'S MODERN ENGLISH a HISTORY 

jee il. a Tossandi Gaate Gacees : Sra = | Adams’ | Histories: Growth of the French Nation, European 
story, Mediaeval and Modern History. . . . . . . 
HISTORY | Botsford’s Histories: Ancient Greece, Orient and Greece, 

Channing’s First Lessons in United States History . 60 | i a Pe ee ae OE . 

Channing’s Short History of the United States . -90 | Channing’s Students’ History of the United States . 1.40 

Coman and Kendall's Short History of England 7 “90 | Coman and Kendall’s History of England . 1.25 
ickson’s From the orld to the New . -50 

pickeon S — Pensa At Ne . by ese a oh ae 50 MATHEMATICS 
son’s School History of the United States. . . .. . .90 ° 

Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras . 
TARR AND MCMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES Hall and Knight’s Algebras . 

TWO BOOK SERIES Holgate Geometry... ew ss lll wll Cll lhCl wt CUO 
Introductory Geography 0.60 Lambert and Foering’s Trigonometry. . . .... . .60 
Complete Geography oe ees . ee ele) «6100 | Schultze’s Elementary Algebra ‘+ « & «© 6 « &© » Bee 

THREE BOOK SERIES Schultze’s Advanced Algebra. . . . . . «. « «© «© 1.25 
Book I. Home Geography and the Earth asa Whole. . -60 
Book II. North America. . .. . Mae co ws |e ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
Book III. Europe and Other Continents and Review. . td 

-FIVE BOOK SERIES Ball’s Elements of Greek . . . ..... . . . 1.00 
Part I. Home Geography es .40 | Inglisand Prettyman’s First Bookin Latin. . . .. . -90 
Part II. The Earth as a Whole . -40 , 

Part III. North America Aare 75 MACMILLAN’S LATIN SERIES 
Part IV. EuropeandSouth America. . . . . . . .50 Cornelius Nepos—Twenty Lives. Barss . . . . . . .90 
Part V. Asia, Africa, Australia, and Review and State Sup- Poems of Ovid—Selections. Bain. . ... ., 1.10 
plement Se oe edo a ek ee Se a -50 | Cicero—Ten Orations and Letters. Von Minckwitz . 1.25 
Correspondence Invited 
Boston Chicago 64-66 Fifth Av., New York Atlanta San Francisco 

















A Curriculum of Games. 

Supt. G. E. Johnson, of Hyde Park, 
Mass., spoke before the Playground 
Association of America on ‘‘A Curricu- 
lum of Games in the School.” He said 
in part: 

“Some one may ask, ‘How can we 
spare time for plays and games when 
our curriculum is now so full that we 
cannot accomplish the work laid out?’ 
The relation of motor activity to mental 
development in the young is now so 
firmly established that it is a question 
wheter the half of the sedentary work 
of primary schools should be allowed in 
the curriculum. But granted that it 
should be allowed to remain, we have 
abundant proof that the introduction 
of motor activity into the school work 
has greatly increased the capacity of 
children to do the regular book work. 


“It has been shown time and again 
that first-grade children accomplish prac- 
tically as much of the formal work of the 
school when they attend half a day and 
play half a day as when they attend all 
day. The school day might even be in- 
creased in length, if proper attention to 
active occupations were given. 

‘‘Some one may say ‘The expense of 
providing public schools with apparatus 
and playgrounds will be very great.’ 
True, Prof. J. Pease Norton, of Yale, 
estimates the yearly loss to this nation 
thru. preventable death, preventable 
sickness, preventable conditions of low 
physical and mental efficiency, and pre- 
ventable ignorance, to be enormous. 
Might not some of this be diverted for 
and partly by the playground?” 

Mr. Joseph Lee, of the Massachusetts 
Civic League, addressed another session 


of the Association. He called attention 
to the development of the ‘‘gang”’ into 
a useful social unit. 


“The —— for the narrowness of the 
game and of the gang is thru treating it 
very much as the gang itself has already 
treated the individual, making it part of 
some larger organization, and subjecting 
it to the regulation of a larger whole. 
Athletic leagues, in which several schools 
take part, or the carrying on of games 
between different teams coming from 
the same school or college, are means to 
this end. In other words, our boys must 
be taught the lesson of which Mr. Royce 
has spoken so well, that true loyalty in- 
volves in its very heart, not loyalty to 
the immediate objects alone, but loyalty 
to the loyalty of others, including your 
opponents; loyalty to the spirit of 
loyalty wherever found.,’’ 





should be read as universally in the North, 


the volume.’ —Globe, Boston. 


12mo. 





HALF-HOURS 


‘No book could be more welcome or of greater service * * * 


“The book will astonish many who have been carefully schooled on the other side, but when they have read the book they will under- 
stand the South better, and will feel better toward Southerners.—Post- Telegram, Camden, 


318 Pages. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


Illustrated. 


IN SOUTHERN 


By JNO. LESSLIE HALL, Ph. D., Professor of English and of General 

History in the College of William!and Mary 

To the Southerner this book will come as a trumpet blast on a clear, frosty 
morning. To the Northerner it will come as an interesting revelation of how 
a Southerner of to-day—not of yesterday or of to-morrow—a Southerner of the 
highest intellectual and social type, thinks and feels about the South, and about 
the Union, of which, as Dr. Hall reminds us, the South was the chief architect. 


It is a book that will be read by all Southern students and scholars, and it 
It would do us all good,”,—Journat of Education, Boston, 
** His pictures of Southern civilization before and since the civil war are drawn by an artistic hand and a spirit of kindly charity pervades 


HISTORY 


Price $1.50 postpaid. 
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Results of Technical Training. 


After an investigation of more than 
eight hundred cases of boys and young 
men, the Massachusetts Commission on 
Industrial and Technical Education has 
reported upon the comparative weekly 
wages of those trained in the shops, and 
those who had been trained in technical 
schools with the following results: 





| Av. wages per Av. wages per 





| week of boys week of boys 
Age | trained in shops) trained in techni- 
cal schools 
14..| $400 — 
15.. | 4 50 
16.. | 5 00 — 
iv. 1 6 00 = 
ee | 6 00 $10 00 
19.. | 8 50 11 75 
20... 9 50 15 00 
21.. | 9 50 16 00 
22... | 11 50 20 00 
23... | 11 75 21 00 
24..| 1200 23 00 
25..| 12 75 31 00 








The thirty-eighth commencement of 
the New York City Normal College took 
place on June 20. The class of 1907 is 
the biggest that has ever graduated from 
the college, numbering about 300. 

Joseph A. Gillet, Acting President of 
the Normal College, presided, with Dr. 
Thomas Hunter, President Emeritus, at 
his right. Edgerton L. Winthrop, Jr., 
President of the Board of Education, pre- 
sented the prizes. William Wilmer made 
an address, and other members of the 
Board of Education were present. Con- 
gressman Henry Goldfogle made a speech, 
telling the girls what a good college they 
had, what good graduates were turned 
out, and made a good general impression 
by saying that the women of New York 
were the best ever, anyway. 
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The ’07 class of the college made a 
good record. Three honor students were 
tied for first place, Eleanor Bartell, Ger- 
trude Cohen, and Minnie Goldstein. 
Each received ‘“‘A’’ in all her studies in 
the last year. The two first named girls 
were respectively salutatorian and vale- 
dictorian. There was a long list of prize 
winners. 

President Hunter delivered the dip- 
lomas. The girls greeted every mention 
of his name with applause. They also 
applauded when Mr. Wilmer paid a trib- 
ute to Acting President Gillett. 


An Unusual Honor. 


Dr. Jeremiah Tingley, of the Alle- 
gheny High School, has received an un- 
usual honor. He has been elected pro- 
fessor emeritus of chemistry and physics 
“ § the Board of Controllers. The post 
of professor emeritus usually carries no 
salary, or sometimes is accompanied 
by half salary; but Dr. Tingley has 
been given the honorary position with 
his full salary. 

Dr. Tingley has, during his long ser- 
vice as a teacher, filled many places with 
distinction. He is a passionate lover 
of music, and was possessed of a fine 
singing voice. He has a piano player 
in the music room of his home, and revels 
in the best examples of the masters of 
harmony of all the ages. 

‘‘T was the youngest and feeblest child 
in the family,” said Dr. Tingley, ‘‘but 
I am the last survivor. I owe it to two 
tonics chiefly, my love of music, and my 
love of young society, and being thrown 
with young people in my life’s work. I 
also think hard work keeps a man young.” 


Annuity Fund Picnic. 

The St. Louis teachers added a con- 
siderable amount to their annuity fund 
by a picnic. There were all sorts of 
exercises, games, and exhibitions. The 
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large crowd which attended had a fine 
time, and enjoyed everything thoroly. 

The teachers are in earnest about 
their annuity fund, and are ready to 
undertake anything possible to aid in 
increasing it. 


Radical Changes Proposed. 


An announcement has been made in 
Albany that a bill has already been 
drafted for introduction in the Legisla- 
ture next fall, calling for a radical change 
in the administration of New York’s 
schools. The change proposed, in fact, 
is the abolishing of the present Board of 
Education. Those of the legislators 
who really were earnestly interested in 
securing ‘‘equal pay’ for the women 
teachers, feel that the Board has been 
unjust in waiting until this time to plan 
changes in the salary schedules. One 
member of the Assembly expresses him- 
self thus strongly: 


‘It seems that the Board of Education 
by its action in appointing a committee 
at this late date to revise the salary 
schedules, justifies the action of the 
teachers in appealing to the Legislature 
when they could not secure justice from 
the local authorities, and is practically 
an admission of the ‘gross inequalities’ 
mentioned by the Governor and the 
alleged weakness and incompetency of 
the Board of Education itself.’ 





Antikamnia tablets have become a 
favorite for pain, such as headache and 
neuralgia. They are used only inter- 


nally. To stop pain, one tablet is admin- 
istered at once; twenty minutes later the 
same dose is repeated, and if necessary 
a third dose given twenty minutes after 
the second.—Hugo Engel, M. D., in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Reporter. 











your Requisitions 





cannot afford to operate 


keep clean, neat, and sanitary 


It is money in the City’s Strong Box to adopt this “System” 








G. W. Holden, President 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


M..C. Holden, Secretary 
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School Furniture and Supplies 








LARGE AND COMPLETE LINE 








Stationary and 
Adjustable Desks 


Commercial Desks 


Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 


Recitation Seats 
Book-Cases 
Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 
Charts 
Ete. 


The Chandler Adiustable Desk and Chair The Union Combination Adjustable Desk 





e E are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and stationary School Desks, 
Business College Desks, Teachers’ Desks, Recitation Room and Auditorium 
seating and School Supplies of every description. Our prices are as lowasis con- 

sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before you order elsewhere, 





American Seating Company 





























CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 

90 Wabash Avenue 19 West Eighteenth Street 70 Franklin Street 1235 Arch Street 
HIRTY-SIX SPELLERS 
The were offered in Chicago. The £ uper- 


* intendent and Assistant Superin- 
Ch ld H k tendents recommended -three, of which 
u ouse ceper MAYNE’S SIGHT SPELLER 


was one. {There.- were about as many pre- 


Simple Lessons with sented in Salt Lake and Provo, Utah, last 

Songs, Stories and Games. month. Most of these were backed by the 

best agency organizations in the world. 

By Elizabeth Colson and Anna G. Chittenden MAYNE’S SIGHT SPELLER 
Introduction by Jacob A. Riis was offered by a single inexperienced agent, 


but was adopted. What does this mean? That 
: it is a speller that is out of the ordinary. It has 
PPEALS to those engaged in teaching domestic all the good points of the speller you have 

science and kindergarten classes, and to all who ete 
heretofore liked and many that yours does not 


are interested in making the home the ‘‘ cheeriest : 
spot in the landscape.”’ It is the outcome of actual have. It you have decided to change spellers 


experience in teaching small girls to do intelligent work you want this book, If you had no thought 
in their homes, using the materials and utensils there of changing you will want to when you see 
provided. Classes may thus be taught, and work which this book. We shall be pleased to go into 


is ordinarily classed as drudgery will become interesting 
and pleasurable to the young people. As Mr. Riis 
says: ‘* This is emphatically a gocd and a great thing 
to do.”’ 


detail if you will write us what you are 
using and that you will consider a change. 


I2mo. Cloth. Hlustrated 
$1.00 net. By Mail $1.08 








POWERS & LYONS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


NEW YORK 
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The Kidneys 


When they are weak, torpid, or stagnant, 
the whole system suffers. Don’t neglect 
them at this time, but heed the warning of 
the aching back, the bloated face, the sallow 
complexion, the urinary disorder, and begin 
treatment at once with 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which contains the best and safest curative 
substances, 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated 
tablets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 





avavtat suidticuvitnittiittiiny 


Taal 


The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
materials and booklet ‘‘How to Make Hammocks an 


Rugs.” 
TODD & TODD, 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
715 Washington Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





AL. BEmMis MaK 


ER 
WORCESTER mass 


Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Wercester, . e 


A Good Exhibit Plan. 


An idea of the work of the schools 
was given to the residents of Bloomfield, 
N. J., recently, by a well-conducted ex- 
hibit of class work. The parents and 
friends were welcomed by the teachers 
and shown the work of the pupils. The 


— the general work of the 
school. 

The work of the manual training and 
domestic science departments inter- 
ested the visitors especially. The work 
gave evidences of the interest taken 
by the pupils and the careful supervis- 
ion of their instructors. Superintendent 
Morris deserves credit for the showing 
made by the schools and the opportunity 
thus afforded for teachers and parents 
to become better acquainted. 


Both Washington, D. C., and the Com- 
missioner of Public Instruction of Porto 
Rico have recently adopted the ‘‘ Holden 
System for Preserving Books.”’ 


Semi-Annual Promotion. 


tinently upon the introduction of semi- 
annual promotions in the schools of that 
city. ‘‘It would often be possible,” it 
says, ‘‘to save to a child a year in this 
way and, what is a thousand times more 
important than a year, to prevent dis- 
couragement, and so save the routine 
habit of mind which is fostered by re- 
peating some routine exercises after a 
child a little above the average has 
reached the necessary proficiency. 

“‘The children in our public schools 
need special, individual treatment. They 
do not get it. They suffer, the schools 
suffer, and every good teacher loses the 
fruit of his or her efforts in the attempt 
to keep abreast a class composed of chil- 
dren of widely varying powers. More 
teachers are needed. More individual 
treatment is wanted. Classes need to be 
divided. Routine promotion by classes 
needs to be supplemented by recognition 
of the work of the individual child, half- 
yearly now, oftener in the future.” 


Little One Suffered 


For Over a Year—Itching Skin Like Eczema 
Covered Face and Neck—Mother Lost 
Faith in Medicines. 





exhibits were not picked examples of | 
the best work of the star pupils; they | 


The Philadelphia Press comments per- | 


CUTICURA REMEDIES CURED HER 


‘“‘My baby’s face and neck were cov- 
ered with itching skin similar to eczema, 


|and she suffered terribly for over a year. 
|I took her to a number of doctors, and 


also to different colleges to no avail. 
Then Cuticura Remedies were recom- 
mended to me by Miss G—, who was 
telling me how they helped her. I did 
not use it at first, as I had tried so many 
other remedies without any favorable 
results. At last I tried Cuticura Soap, 
Cuticura Ointment, and Cutciura Resolv- 
ent Pills, and to my surprise noticed an 
improvement. After using three boxes 
of the Cuticura Ointment, together with 
the Soap and Pills, I am pleased to say 
she is altogether a different child and the 
picture of health. Mrs. A. C. Brestlin, 
1171 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, IIl., Oct. 
20 and 30, 1906.” 





| 
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Interlinear 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50 postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Catalogue Free 
Send for one 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type —Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket. 
Price, postpaid, 5 cents each, 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq., Phila. 





oils. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over 
the surface, nor does it go down into 
the pores and dissolve their necessary 
It opens the pores, liberates 
their activities, but works no chemi- 
cal change in those delicate juices that 
go to make up the charm and bloom of 
a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 








ee eee 


oe sae 


paar. 
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The demand for the articles compris- 
ing the ‘‘Holden System for Preserving 
Books,” has increased steadily every 
year without an exception for over 
fifteen years. The demand this year 
is considerably larger than ever before 
up to June 1, which is very good evi- 
dence that economy and increased sani- 
tation are produced by the adoption of 
this ‘‘System,” which takes care both 
of the outside and the inside of the 
books. 





Sayings of Abe Martin. 


Among the quaint sayings of Abe 
Martin, the Hoosier philosopher, which 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company have col- 
lected in a book, are to be found the 
following: 

Newt Plum’s son-in-law lives in one 
o’ them Indynoplus flats an’ he says thet 
his settin’ room is so blamed little thet 
ever time he crosses his legs he kicks 
his wife. Elcine Budd’s husband hez 
gone back t’ his parents. 

Alex Tansey thinks somethin’ 0’ goin’ 
with a troupe. His uncle wuz quite a 
actor an’ tore paper fer th’ snow scene 
in th’ ‘Two Orphans” when it wuz 
played in th’ old Metropolitan livery 
stable et Urbana, Ohio, back in fifty-one. 

A feller in ordinary circumstances died 
o’ ’pendicitus et Shoals t’other = i Th’ 
ole sayin’ ‘‘the’ selection o’ wall paper 
makes strange bed fellows”’ is purty nigh 


right. 

Tipton Budd lost three fingers yister- 
day. A feller asked him t’ hev a drink, 
but his wife wuz with him. It’s purty 
hard t’ ‘‘keep up t’ th’ Standard”’ these 
days. 

Our pustoffice stays open till 8 P. M. 
now since Miss Germ Williams is takin’ 





LITERATURE TEXTS FOR 


SCHOOLS OF ALL GRADES 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 109 books aT s ]-IX ig 
schools (including 47 College Requirements). ey ae: ee 
™ THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES contains History, Essays, Poetry Mythology: 
Nature Study, etc. Over 1,800 complete masterpieces, 32 American, 42 British authors 
and 11 translations. Over 800 illustrations and portraits. 

_ THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES contains more copyrighted material than 
any other literature series for school and college use, and the only authorized school editions 
of Longfellow, W hittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, and other American authors. 

The annual circulation of THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, which has more 
than doubled in 12 years, is now 1,100,000. 


Prices of THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: 155 volumes, 15 cents, paper, or 





25 cents, cloth. 27 volumes, 30 cents, paper, or 40 cents, cloth. 6 volumes, 45 cents, paper, 

tg cents, cloth. 10 volumes, 50 cents, paper, or 60 cents, cloth. 1 volume, 75 cents 

THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES [220% 

ISSUES 

No. 165. SCOTT’S QUENTIN DURWARD. Paper, 50cents; cloth............05 $0.60 
No. 166._CARLYLE’S HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN HIs- 

memes Pett Ai COM» COU 6 oon 5 6 os caves sok. © cassis sive ot cen Gabhads hadis ses 0.50 


No. 167. A SKETCH OF LONGFELLOW’S LIFE. By Cuartes Exior Norton, 


LL.D., of Harvard University. WITH LONGFELLOW’S CHIEF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHICAL POEMS. Paper, 15cents; cloth ..........ccccce eee eeuee 0.25 

No. 168. SHELLEY’S POEMS (Selected)................00005 In preparation... .. 

No. 169. LOWELL’S MY GARDEN ACQUAINTANCE, A MOOSEHEAD JOURNAL, 
4 AND A GOOD WORD FOR WINTERS OMT 6 aloe o ag oc ise. vi esars de ’ Baretedte hate 0.15 
No. 170. LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA (Selected). Paper, 30 cents; cloth........... 0.40 


Nos. 171, 172. EMERSON’S COMPENSATION, CHARACTER, FRIENDSHIP, AND 
SEVEN OTHER ESSAYS. In two parts, each paper, 15 cents. Also in one 
AVON Lie LONER a8. es coe rv ayas bs evaaih pal of yor oy an 0: es vee AWNaTOrS reroute wcIOrNT Meira esenaioeie 0.40 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of THE RIVERSIDE LITERA- 
SEND FOR TURE SERIES, and for Illustrated Educational Bulletin for June FRE 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








‘Journalism’? by mail. Ther’s a great 
display o’ buggies an’ sausage et th’ 
State Fair. 








I’ll be blamed if it dun’t seem like th’ 
fellers thet er so crazy ‘bout wearin’ 
unyforms never hev any shoulders. I 
asked Uncle Ez Pash how he accounted 
for his longevity, an’ he says, ‘‘I never 
shaved, an’ jist let ’em grow.” 





Reliable Relief for Eyes that Need Care, 
Murine Eye Remedy—Doesn’t Smart. 


Remington Factory Expansion. 


Contracts have just been let for another 
large addition to the Remington Type- 
writer factory at Ilion, New York. This 
addition will consist of two large build- 
ings, one of them to be used as a brass 
foundry, and the other as a general 
storehouse and inspection building. The 
land on which these buildings are to be 
erected adjoins the present plant and 
was recently acquired by the Company. 
It will be recalled that only four years 
ago immense additions were made to 
the Remington Typewriter factory which 
brought the total number of buildings 
up to fifteen, and the total floor space 
up to six and one-half acres. The fac- 
tory as it then stood was and is incom- 
parably the largest typewriter plant in 
the world. The recent great activity, 
however, in the Remington Sales De- 
partment, involving the opening of no 
less than eight new branch offices in 
the past few months, has led to such an 
increase in the Remington business that 
this additional factory expansion has 
become absolutely necessary. 








Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINsLow’s SootHing Syrup has_been 
used for OVER FIFTY YEARS b ene 


O 
TEETHING, WITH PER 5 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold 
by druggists in eve: rt of the world. Be sure 





Bausch G Lomb 


School Laboratory Supplies 








We are prepared to furnish schools with equip- 
ments to meet the requirements of all de partments 


Chemistry Botany 
Zoology 


Prices low and quality guaranteed. 
filled on short notice. 

Before ordering your supplies for next year, send 
for our 400 page cloth bound catalog of Laboratory 
Supplies and Apparatus—sent free toschools. Micro- 
scope and Projection Apparatus catalogs on request. 

‘*PRISM’’ IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish 
monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a beau- 
tifully made and printed little publication about that 


world of wonder and beauty seen by thelens. Send us 
your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Orders 








332.00 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Washington Chicago 





New York Boston San Francisco 











to ask for ‘*Mrs. nslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
Feo take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a. 
e. 


RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology fo 
Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 







book, are — every respect the best and cheapest low-price 
collections in t 







=— for $3.50. Send for circulars. 
: EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C 


my opinion, should hav: these collections. 








The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong. cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 


market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 4 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States ia 
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Agencies. 


Teachers’ 





TEACHERS’ 


BREWER weency 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
(OF » 8 Cer. Were) 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50¢ 





gat Union Sq.,,. New York 


Eighteenth year, same manager, Sup- 
plies superior teachers for al kinds of 
positions all qe ‘round. Quick, effici- 
ent service, rite or telegraph. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 
Everything needed in the Laboratory 

Glass blowing done on the premises. 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





h 9 A ames C, J, Albert, Manager 

The Albert Teae ers gency 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in State Mocunal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 


September vacancies. Year Book free. 





F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


' THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good tenchers with good records 
Send for eirculars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building 


Chicago, 20 Michigan Ave. Spokane, 413 Rookery Block 
is valuable in proportion to its 


A N AG =. N Cc 7 influence. *. it orgy hears 

v ee 2 ing, t it 

Ag 5 504 ; hem Hi A gr se ts a nM... 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 


Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 338 Douglas Bldg, 





that is more. Ours 
The School Bulletin Agency, 


FISHER“ ACENCY 


Ruoeilont taeilttien See placing teachers fo over partet the V-5. 120) Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
353 Fifth Avenue | 


SCHERMERHORN | ccrncr seen seec 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY |§ Tel. 3688 Madison Square | 








Oldest and best 
Known in United States 


Established 1855 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
One Fee for Two Offices 


LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 
The Great Agency of the West. Established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted 


; Can be enjoyed in safe delight 
3 on the STEEL STEAMSHIP 


iKLFOR COMFORT, REST AND PLEASURE 
Ba it offers an unequalled opportunity 


First Class Oniy~ Passenger Service Exclusively 
Modern comforts, Seve lighting; an elegant boat equipped for people 
who travel right. Three Sailings Weekly yg Ch saee, Frank 

Es fort, Charlevoix B ince ang Harbor Springs and Mackinac Island 
—, connecting for Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and all Eastern and 
= Canadian Points. Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business 








For Terms, ets and Reservations, 


= Men. 
ne JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., Chicago [}. 
Z. 





“NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


Indianapolis, Indiara 


Supeeeding the Normal School of Gymnastics of 
e N. A. G. U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
Fo of teachers of physical training in America. 


Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teaching of 
Physical Training in the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College, Courses are — only to high school grad- 
uates who are physically sound onl well-formed, 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows: One- -year course, certificate of teacher of 
physical training for elementary schools; two-year 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G. 3 ftv 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in Gyme. 
nastics (B.S, G.); graduate courses, degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Gymnastics (M,S.G.), College year 
begins Sept, 19. For illustrated catalog for 1907-1908, 
address 


NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U. 
Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 

University Heights, New York City 

Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 
Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 
all departments of collegiate work. 

The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some special 
department. 

For full information, address: 

JAMES E. LOUGH Director, 


Washington Square, New York City 











’ . 
New Haven Normal Sckool of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 

Two years’ course for preparing teachers ‘ot Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical! ymnastics 
Summer ceurres in Gymnastics, Catalogues sent on 

request 


TZ GHONEAS | 


and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
giepte Se Schools, — 7) 
A’SPECARTY, © thosiraed conics 
and samples free. 

KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y. 








WE ARE MORE THAN 


PLEASED WITH THEM 


=.ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


SLANT, MODIFIED SLANT, VERTICAL 


Ask Stationer 


THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


26 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 


THE ESTERBROCK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Works: CaMDEN. N.J. 
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